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THE   MOTHER   IN   ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Tf:T O WEVER  much  the  position  of  woman  has  improved  in  the 
1^4  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  her  sex  down 
through  the  Christian  era,  the  novelist  has  ignored  the  advance. 
The  mother  has  been  worshiped  in  religion,  idealized  in  art,  and 
made  the  subject  of  the  poet's  song;  but  the  novelist  has  almost 
invariably  depicted  her,  if  a  prominent  character,  as  disgracefully 
bad;  but  more  often  he  has  presented  her  as  a  nonentity.  Still, 
more  frequently,  on  making  search  through  the  range  of  English 
literature,  we  find  that  no  mother  character  is  present,  and  that  the 
author  successfully  portrays  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  the 
course  of  a  family  history,  but  is  never  forced  at  any  point  to 
recognize  the  mother.  The  most  attractive  female  characters, 
whether  of  the  masculine  Diana  Vernon  type  or  of  the  gentleness 
of  Amelia  Sedley,  are  usually  unmarried.  Does  marriage  destroy 
the  traits  that  we  have  previously  admired,  or  is  the  mother's  life 
so  humdrum  and  uneventful  that  it  affords  no  incident  to  the 
novelist?  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  no  novel 
has  been  written  wherein  the  mother  may  be  said  to  be  a  promi- 
nent character ;  and  equally  true  is  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  make  the  gentler  sex  attractive,  the  novelist 
is  inclined  to  paint  bad  and  unnatural  mothers. 

In  the  work  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era  we  first 
begin  to  trace  the  treatment  of  the  mother  in  fiction  writing.  In  a 
time  when  the  author  would  shrink  from  no  indelicacy  of  allusion, 
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presents  in  the  mother  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Her  unremitting 
efforts  to  enforce  the  inclinations  of  her  daughter,  driving  her  to 
an  untimely  death,  make  her  a  disgrace  and  dishonor  to  her  sex. 

The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  generally  accepted  as  the  highest 
type  of  the  English  novel.  Though  the  mother,  Mrs.  Primrose, 
is  not  a  thoroughly  bad  character,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Gold- 
smith intended  her  to  stand  as  an  example  of  the  vanity  and  weak- 
ness of  women.  Her  intolerance  for  her  sinning  daughter  is  a 
characteristic  of  her  sex.  If  this  does  not  convince  concerning 
Goldsmith's  intention,  we  have  but  to  look  at  Mrs.  Hardcastle  to 
discover  a  mother  who  is  thoroughly  disagreeable  as  well  as  ridic- 
ulous. 

Turn  now  to  a  writer  of  the  opposite  sex  and  of  a  somewhat 
later  period — Jane  Austen.  In  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  Mrs. 
Dashwood  is  narrow-minded  and  selfish,  while  Mrs.  Jennings, 
although  good-hearted,  is  hopelessly  vulgar.  Mrs.  Bennett,  in 
"Pride  and  Prejudice,"  was  a  woman  of  little  brains  and  uncer- 
tain temper.  "  The  business  of  her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters 
married  :  its  solace,  was  visiting  and  news." 

Miss  Burney  portrays  a  disagreeable  mother  in  Madame  Duval 
in  the  novel  "  Evelina."  Tyranically  she  endeavors  to  force  a 
marriage  between  her  daughter  and  a  nephew,  and  failing  in  this, 
she  treats  her  child  with  the  greatest  unkindness,  finally  driving 
her  into  a  rash  and  ill-fated  marriage.  Throughout  the  narrative, 
Madame  Duval  lives  a  dissipated,  if  not  a  profligate  life. 

In  her  novel,  "  Helen,"  Maria  Edgeworth  portrays  Lady  Dava- 
nant  so  engrossed  in  politics  and  affairs  of  state,  that  she  has  no 
time  to  give  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  and  still  less  to 
loving  her.  Yet  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  as  she  attempts  to 
repair  what  early  neglect  has  caused,  we  see  unexpected  evidences 
of  love  and  affection. 

Mrs.  Percy,  in  "  Patronage,"  is  a  woman  of  fair  good-sense  and 
gentleness,  while  Lady  Delacour,  in  "  Belinda,"  is  an  unnatural 
mother,  preferring  a  life  of  dissipation  to  one  spent  in  training  and 
educating  her  children.  If  women  thus  portray  the  mother,  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  sterner  sex? 
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As  we  turn  to  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  perhaps  no  mother 
character  comes  more  strongly  to  mind  than  Lady  Ashton,  in  the 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  Her  character  was  above  reproach,  but 
there  was  a  haughtiness  and  arrogance  in  her  bearing  which  made 
it  impossible  for  any  one  to  mention  her  in  terms  of  affection.  In 
her  treatment  of  her  daughter,  under  the  appearance  of  the  most 
maternal  tenderness,  she  is  the  most  cruel  and  bitter  persecutor  of 
a  lovely  and  attractive  maiden. 

If  not  positively  bad,  the  mothers  in  the  novels  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  are  insignificant  and  characterless.  Lady  Ingram  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  are  cruel  and  disgusting  examples  of 
their  sex.  Mrs.  Helstone,  in  "  Shirley,"  spends  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  life  separated  from  her  husband  and  child,  and  although 
later  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between  her  daughter  and  herself, 
she  never  exhibits  strong  traits  of  character  nor  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  story.  Dr.  John's  mother,  in  "  Villette," 
belongs  in  that  large  class  of  insignificant  or  unobjectionable 
maternal  characters. 

As  we  approach  the  novels  of  more  recent  date,  a  mention  of 
the  characters  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  suggest  those  qualities 
which  seem  so  typical  of  the  mothers  in  English  fiction. 

George  Eliot's  mothers,  if  good,  are  very  insignificant  and  subor- 
dinate characters, — as  Mrs.  Irvine,  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  Mrs.  Bede. 
But  Mrs.  Tulliver  and  Mrs.  Deane,  in  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
and  the  mothers  of  "  Felix  Holt  "  are  unattractive  if  nothing  worse, 
while  Mrs.  Davilow,  in  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  is  a  languid,  timid  soul, 
fearing  the  reproach  of  her  daughters. 

In  "  Donovan,"  Edna  Lyall  presents  an  unattractive  picture  of 
a  refined  but  unloving  mother.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Donovan, 
expecting  a  loving,  sympathetic  mother,  should  be  disappointed  by 
this  lady  with  delicate  nerves  and  a  smelling-bottle.  But  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Tremain  is  certainly  a  pleasing  change  and  relief, 
after  meeting  the  weak  and  characterless  Mrs.  Tallant. 

Thackeray  creates  nothing  which  materially  changes  the  status 
of  the  mother  in  the  novel.  Unreasonable,  selfish  Mrs.  Sedley,  in 
"Vanity   Fair,"  Mrs.  Gashleigh   and   Mrs.  Mackensie,   in   "The 
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Newcomes,"  accord  with  the  general  treatment  of  the  maternal 
character. 

Dickens  continues  in  the  beaten  path.  Mrs.  Skewton,  in  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,"  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  mother.  David 
Copperfield's  mother  is  good  but  weak-minded,  and  certainly  lacks 
a  strong  maternal  instinct;  while  Mrs.  Micawber,  Mrs.  Steerforth, 
and  Mrs.  Heep  are  far  from  being  an  honor  to  their  sex.  The 
"  Bleak  House  "  serves  us  no  better  in  our  search.  Lady  Dedlock 
is  a  woman  under  a  cloud,  and  Mrs.  Jellyby  is  a  female  crank,  who 
neglects  her  family  to  indulge  her  hobby. 

Few  great  novelists  remain  to  whom  we  can  turn. 

Bulwer  Lytton  furnishes  one  illustration,  but  a  good  one,  in 
"  The  Caxtons  ;  "  Charles  Reade  paints  a  few  minor  and  inoffensive 
mothers,  and  Wilkie  Collins  presents  scarcely  one  in  his  novels 
beside  the  inconspicuous  and  unassuming  Mrs.  Verinder,  in  "The 
Moonstone." 

Our  American  literature  supplies  no  mother  who  is  a  truly 
important  and  worthy  character.  A  few  names  we  may  recall,  as 
the  wife  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  mother  of  little  Pearl,  in  the 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  or  such  creations  as  the  wife  of  Silas  Lapham, 
or  Mrs.  Gaylord,  in  "  The  Modern  Instance."  But  none  of  these 
would  we  accept  as  the  model  mother. 

Why  is  the  noble  side  of  the  maternal  character  neglected  by  all 
writers?  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  mother  in  her  best  estate 
does  not  hold  a  prominent  place  in  literature. 

Walter  H.  Rollins. 
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v  LEAMING  as  molten  silver  thrice  refined, 
\     Calm  as  the  face  of  coldly  sleeping  death, 
Pure  as  the  heart  untouched  by  passion's  breath, 

They  stand,  like  gods,  in  their  own  majesty  enshrined. 

Kent  Knowlton. 
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fjMHE  older  alumni  who  gravitate  back  to  Hanover  at  Commence- 
i  ment  time,  as  they  mark,  not  always  with  sympathetic  eyes,  the 
improvements  which  have  swept  out  of  being  the  prominent  objects 
of  their  college  days,  observe  that  Dartmouth  has  greatly  changed. 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  present  constantly  before  our  eyes  do 
not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  pay  very  much  attention  to  such  comments ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  we  are  rather  bored  by  them  ;  but  occasionally, 
when  their  truth  is  brought  more  vividly  to  our  notice,  we  begin  to 
realize  it,  and  most  thankfully.  For  although  our  alma  mater 
may  not  be  perfect  in  every  respect  as  yet,  she  is  much  more 
nearly  so  than  she  has  been  in  the  past.  Such,  at  least,  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  conclusion  of  one  who  examines  the  picture  which 
this  article  accompanies. 

The  original  from  which  the  photograph  was  taken  is  a  water 
color  of  about  eleven  by  seven  and  a  half  inches,  belonging  to  the 
college  and  now  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer.  It  bears  beneath 
the  following  inscription  : 

This  view  of  the  principal  Buildings  of  Dartmouth  University  is  humbly  inscribed 

to  the  Honorable  John  Wheelock,  Esquire,  L.  L.  D.  President,  by 

George  Ticknor,  Delineator 

and  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  aged  eleven  years.     July,  1803. 
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It  is  a  rough  piece  of  work,  most  decidedly  of  no  interest  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  though  a  production  very  creditable 
indeed  for  a  child  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  next  to  the  oldest  exist- 
ing sketch  of  the  subject,  and  the  subsequent  fame  of  the 
"  Delineator,"  render  it  worthy  of  comment. 

Removed  from  its  surroundings,  the  central  structure  could 
hardly  fail  to  appear  familiar  to  every  living  Dartmouth  graduate. 
Even  the  old  clock  is  there,  easily  recognizable,  as  the  hands  are 
standing  still.  Of  course  a  few  of  the  details  would  seem  queer  to 
all;  especially  would  this  be  true  of  the  reddish  hue  of  the  roof,  if 
the  colors  could  be  reproduced. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  strikes  us  as  strange  enough.  How  odd 
looks  that  treeless  and  pathless  foreground,  with  its  mirth-provok- 
ing figures!  Yet  many  of  the  types  of  the  students  of  to-day  are 
represented  there.  Behold  the  industrious  book-worm,  the  care- 
less idlers,  the  gay  gallants,  yes,  and  the  athletes,  too,  if  such  we 
may  term  those  youths,  apparently  dashing  with  such  lightning 
speed  across  the  middle-ground.  And  can  it  be  that  the  artist 
intended  a  pun  when  he  set  before  us  that  horseman  on  the  right? 

At  the  extreme  south  of  the  view  is  seen  the  then  president's 
house,  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  B.  Howe,  on  Wheelock 
street,  whither,  according  to  the  late  Judge  Chase's  'k  History  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  Hanover,  N.  H.,"  it  was  removed  in  1838. 

The  imposing  edifice  next  to  the  left  was  the  chapel  and  general 
hall  of  that  day,  which  remained  on  the  college  grounds  until 
1828,  and  part  of  which,  in  the  ignoble  condition  of  a  barn,  was  in 
existence  until  about  1870.  Its  roof,  so  classic  in  appearance  on 
the  outside,  was  arched  within,  and  a  chance  in  construction  ren- 
dered the  interior  a  perfect  whispering-gallery.  Its  relative  size 
was  rather  greater  than  is  indicated  in  the  picture,  as  its  dimen- 
sions were  fifty  and  thirty-six  feet,  respectively. 

The  building  farthest  to  the  left  is  that  subsequently  known  as 
4 'Brown  Hall  "  in  honor  (?)  of  the  president  of  that  name.  It  is 
now  (greatly  changed)  the  residence  of  Professor  Emerson.  At 
the  time  of  its  removal,  in  1843,  the  attic  was  used  for  a  dancing 
hall,  and  there  was  a  store  beneath,  while  it  is  known  that  during 
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the  controversy  between  the  College  and  the  "University"  the 
students  of  the  former  assembled  in  it  for  prayers  ;  but  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  learn  for  what  it  was  used  at  the  time  of  the 
sketch. 

The  house  in  the  background  was  the  original  homestead  of 
Eleazar  Wheelock  the  younger,  son  of  the  venerable  first  presi- 
dent and  elder  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  Wheelock  to  whom  our 
picture  is  inscribed.  In  1803  it  was  occupied  by  an  Ebenezer 
Woodward  ;  at  any  rate,  he  lived  there  two  years  later,  when  he 
was  appointed  steward  to  renew  the  experiment  of  keeping  a 
students'  commons,  which  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully  from 
1 791-1793.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  building  afterwards  known 
as  "  the  Acropolis,"  because  it  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  (a 
position  which  Mr.  Ticknor's  rather  fanciful  background  does  not 
give  it)  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1820  or  1825. 

Beneath  the  picture,  which  itself  occupies  only  one  half  of  the 
dilapidated  old  frame,  are  written  the  following  lines,  so  character- 
istic of  the  time.     They  are  not  original  with  Mr.  Ticknor  : 

"  Where  late  the  Savage  roam'd  in  search  of  prey, 
Fair  science  spreads  her  all  enlivening  ray. 
The  ancient  forest  falPn  ;  its  inmates  fled ; 
See  Seats  and  Sons  of  learning  in  their  stead ! 
'Tis  scenes  like  these,  that  freedom's  pow'r  disclose, 
She  makes  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose." 

"  See  Seats  and  Sons  of  learning  " — how  poetical  !  The  verses 
are  followed  by  the  inscription  quoted  above. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  artist  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
Although  he  was  a  Boston  boy,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
go  to  Hanover  to  pursue  his  studies  when  the  time  came,  for  his 
father  had  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  had  been  for  two  years  at  the 
head  of  Moor's  Charity  school,  and  often  entertained  President 
Wheelock  and  some  of  the  professors  at  his  home;  moreover  the 
son's  half-sister  had  married  a  lawyer  of  the  town.  The  state- 
ment in  the  inscription  of  the  picture  that  the  '•'  Delineator  "  was  a 
sophomore  in  1803  is  misleading,  as  he  did  not  actually  enter  col- 
lege until  1805.     The  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the 
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facts  that  he  had  received  from  President  Wheelock  a  certificate 
of  admission  in  1801,  had  been  twice  afterwards  examined  for 
advanced  standing,  and  was  finally  received  as  a  junior  ;  he  might 
not  unnaturally,  therefore,  have  considered  himself  a  member  of 
that  class  whose  studies  he  was  pursuing.  Fourteen  years,  one 
would  think,  was  a  tender  enough  age  for  a  "University"  student. 
(Mr.  Ticknor's  birthday  was  August  1,  and  Commencement  fell 
in  that  same  month  during  those  times.) 

Mr.  Ticknor  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  at  college,  but  to 
have  acquired  little  knowledge  during  his  course,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  statements  in  his  autobiographical  note  contained  in 
Mrs.  Ticknor's  "Life  of  George  Ticknor."  Of  the  ability  of  most 
of  the  instructors  he  entertained  no  very  flattering  opinion,  though 
some  of  them  were  certainly  eminent  scholars.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  their  number  was  very  limited,  and  the  field  which  each 
was  obliged  to  cover,  consequently,  altogether  too  wide  for  the 
attainment  of  the  best  results  throughout.  The  so-called  cata- 
logue of  1805 — up  to  1818  the  catalogues  wrere  mere  single-sheet 
lists  of  the  teachers  and  students,  though  the  sheets  were  large — 
gives  the  roll  of  the  faculty  as  follows  : 

John  Wheelock,  L.  L.  D.  Pres.  Prof.  Civ.  &  Eccl,  Hist. 

Rev.  John  Smith,  D.  D.  Prof.  Lat.  Greek,  Heb.  &  other  Orient.  Lang. 

Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.  Prof.  Chem.  &  Med. 

Hon.  John  Hubbard,  A.  M.  Prof.  Math.  &  Nat    Phil. 

Roswell  Shirtliff,  A.  M.  Philip1s  Prof.  Theol. 

Elisha  Rockwood,  A.  M.  Tutor. 

In  1806  Francis  Brown,  A.  B.,  had  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Rock- 
wood.  Nathan  Smith  was  the  founder  of  the  Medical  college, 
and  Mr.  Brown  became  celebrated  as  president  later  on. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  connection  with  Dartmouth  was 
only  a  few  years  after  the  time  when  she  was  second  only  to  Har- 
vard, and  second  by  a  very  small  margin,  in  the  number  of 
students,  and  the  catalogues  show  that  in  1805  the  total  attend- 
ance was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  in  1806  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine.  In  the  former  year  Mr.  Ticknor's  own  class 
counted  forty-seven,  and  in  the  latter  forty-three.      It  contained 
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several  men  afterward  eminent,  among  them  Gen.  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  who  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  founded  Dartmouth's  engineering  depart- 
ment. A  life-long  friendship  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Ticknor. 
The  latter's  own  career  was  a  busy  and  useful  one.  After  con- 
tinuing his  studies,  principally  in  Latin  and  in  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813  ;  but  the  profession  was  not  congenial 
to  him,  and  he  soon  determined  to  abandon  it  and  devote  himself 
to  letters.  For  over  four  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 
being  everywhere  admitted  to  the  most  brilliant  society  and  every- 
where meeting  the  most  distinguished  men.  However,  his  great 
object  was  self-improvement,  and  he  spent  twenty  months  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  then  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  and 
several  months  each  in  Paris  and  Madrid,  preparing  himself  for  a 
Harvard  professorship  in  French,  Spanish,  and  the  Belles-Lettres, 
which  had  been  offered  him  meanwhile,  and  whose  duties  he 
entered  upon  soon  after  his  return  to  America.  In  this  position  he 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  worked  strenuously 
to  accomplish  reforms  in  the  system  of  study,  especially  in  break- 
ing up  the  arrangement  by  classes  and  introducing  the  principle 
of  advance  according  to  proficiency.  In  his  own  department  his 
efforts  were  fully  successful,  but  elsewhere  not;  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  death  of  a  dear  child,  resulted  in  his  resignation. 
From  this  time  on  he  engaged  in  no  regular  occupation  and 
travelled  considerably  in  Europe.  In  1849  appeared  his  "History 
of  Spanish  Literature,"  his  greatest,  though  not  his  only,  work. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Public  library  he  was  the  prime 
mover  and  worker.  He  died  in  187 1,  having  been  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  foremost  scholars  and  men  of  culture. 

Robert  H.  Fletcher. 

[The  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Chase  in  loaning  the  picture  has  made  this  article 
possible.  Acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  Prof.  J.  K. 
Lord,  and  Professor  Emerson  for  information  given,  while  Judge  Chase's 
"  History"  has  been  freely  drawn  upon.] 
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THE    PRAYER    OF    THE    BELLS 

[HE  sun  sinks  slow  behind  the  hills, 
And  twilight  falls  gently  down 
Like  a  mantle  over  the  valley ; 
Below,  from  the  distant  town, 
The  lights  glimmer  faint  through  the  darkness, 
And  soft  on  the  evening  air, 
Is  borne  to  my  ears  the  chiming 
Of  the  bells,  in  their  evening  prayer. 


Soft  and  low  through  the  fading  twilight 


Comes  the  faint,  clear  sound  to  me ; 

Like  an  angel  song  it  seemeth, 

And  around  I  can  almost  see 

The  spirit  throng,  hovering  lightly, 

Borne  on  the  misty  air, 

As  soft  through  the  growing  darkness 

Steals  forth  the  sweet,  sad  prayer. 


Now  down  through  the  gathering  shadows 

The  mists  begin  to  fall, 

And  over  the  peaceful  valley 

They  spread  like  a  funeral  pall. 

The  lights  of  the  village  vanish, 

A  silence  fills  the  air, 

But  faint,  through  the  shadowy  darkness, 

The  bells  breathe  forth  their  prayer. 

Long  after,  when  life's  evening  shadows 
Fall  over  my  troubled  breast, 
And,  weary  of  turmoil  and  struggle, 
My  heart  longs  for  peace  and  rest, 
I  hear  once  more  in  the  gloaming, 
Faintly  borne  on  the  misty  air, 
The  voice  of  the  bells,  as  they  softly 
Breathe  forth  their  evening  prayer. 

W.  A.  Foster. 
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DARTMOUTH'S   LAUREATE. 

RICHARD    HOVEY. 

"  Again  among  the  hills  ! 

The  shaggy  hills ! 
The  clear  arousing  air  comes  like  a  call 
Of  bugle  notes  across  the  pines,  and  thrills 
My  heart  as  if  a  hero  had  just  spoken. 

Again  among  the  hills  ! 

The  jubilant  unbroken 

Long  dreaming  of  the  hills!" 

^A  OST  of  us  who  have  spent  four  years  at  Dartmouth  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  her  surroundings  as  decidedly  prosaic. 
We  are  inclined  to  limit  our  college  world  to  the  campus  and  our 
explorations  to  the  park.  One  of  our  number,  however,  has  come 
and  gone  and  taken  with  him  the  message  of  the  hills  and  pines 
and  the  commonplaces  of  our  college  life.  In  the  younger  school 
of  America's  poets  Dartmouth  has  a  representative  who  has  already 
made  himself  heard  for  his  sweet  singing.  As  yet,  however,  the 
poetical  work  of  Richard  Hovey  is  a  prophecy  rather  than  an 
achievement;  but  the  future  is  so  close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Hovey's 
impulse  so  great,  that  the  expectations  of  the  literary  world  can 
hardly  fail  of  fulfilment.  With  a  half  dozen  other  young  men, 
he  seems  to  hold  the  future  of  the  American  literature  in  his  hands. 
Every  Dartmouth  man  is  justly  proud  of  him,  not  alone  because  he 
is  "  Dartmouth's  laureate,"  but  because  he  is  as  loyal  to-day  as 
upon  graduation.  His  connection  with  the  college  has  been  closer 
than  that  of  most  young  alumni,  and  he  is  always  enthusiastic  of 
her  future. 

Richard  Hovey  is  of  western  birth,  being  born  in  Normal,  111., 
May  4,  1864,  but  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  gay  social  life  of  our  political  capital  has  had  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  his  imagination.  His  father,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Charles  Edward  Hovey,  was  also  a  Dartmouth  man, 
graduating  with  Prof.  Carleton  P.  Frost  in  '52.  He  has  always 
been  interested  in  educational  work,  having  founded  the  Illinois 
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State  Normal  University  and  served  as  its  president  till  the  opening 
of  the  war.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  in  '65  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle,  particularly  at  Arkansas  Post, 
Jan.  11,  1863,"  and  is  now  a  practising  lawyer  in  Washington.1 

Richard  Hovey's  college  life  began  in  the  fall  of  '81,  and  was 
full  of  activity  and  pleasure.  The  first  three  years  of  his  course 
he  was  an  editor  of  The  Dartmouth,  and  junior  year  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Aegis.  Every  '85  man  will  remember  their  sopho- 
more class  history,  written  by  him,  under  the  title  "  Hanover 
by  Gaslight ;  or,  Ways  that  are  Dark."  He  twice  won  the  prize 
for  dramatic  speaking,  and  was  a  commencement  speaker  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  man. 

The  "  boys"  who  used  to  drop  in  upon  "  Dick  "  at  No.  2  Reed 
hall,  were  as  welcome  as  the  pleasure  they  brought.  There  were 
jolly  times  astir  when  "Dick"  was  "at  home"  to  his  college 
chums. 

After  graduation  he  began  a  life  of  the  freest  Bohemia nism, 
which  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  arts  that  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  winter  of  '85-'86  he  spent  in 
Washington,  studying  drawing  and  painting  in  the  Art  Students' 
League.  The  summer  of  '86  found  him  a  student  of  Hebrew  at 
Professor  Harper's  school  at  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

It  had  up  to  this  time  been  his  intention  to  become  a  priest,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  the  General 

1  Richard  Hovey's  ancestry  may  be  of  interest,  as  throwing  light  on  his  native  strength 
and  courage.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  descended  from  Daniel  Hovey  who  settled  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1637.  For  eight  generations  the  Hoveys  have  been  pioneers,  each 
pressing  on  to  the  settlement  of  new  territory.  His  great-grandfather  and  relations  (the 
Slafters  and  Smiths)  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  country  about  Hanover,  Thetford,  and 
Norwich.  The  Hoveys  are  of  Dutch  extraction,  Antoon  Von  Hove  being  a  Dutch 
historian  and  Latin  poet  (1 505-1 568).  He  is  also  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the 
Arnolds,  who  claim  descent  from  Cadwalader  and  the  Welsh  kings;  and  from  Robert 
Cushman  who  hired  the  Mayflower  in  Holland,  but  himself  sailed  on  the  Speedwell.  He 
reached  Plymouth  in  1821,  in  the  Fortune,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  New  England 
which  was  printed.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  the  Spoffords,  who  trace 
their  lineage  to  Gamebar  de  Spofford,  whose  father  (son  of  Orm)  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Earl  Tosti  before  the  Conquest.  Also  from  John  Coggshall,  first  governor 
of  Providence  plantation,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  English  family  whose  ancestry 
dates  to  the  twelfth  century. 
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Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Chelsea  square, 
New  York.  During  the  year  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Father 
Brown  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  He  remained  in  the 
seminary  but  one  year,  owing  to  an  "  incompatibility  of  temper" 
between  himself  and  the  authorities.  He  left,  by  the  advice  of  his 
bishop,  to  continue  his  studies  privately,  but  his  attention  was 
drawn  in  other  directions  and  he  gradually  gave  up  the  idea  of 
entering  the  priesthood. 

He  returned,  however,  to  Newton  Center  in  the  summer  of  '87, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  met  Bliss  Carman,  the  poet,  and  Tom 
Buford  Meteyard,  the  painter,  who  have  become  his  closest  friends 
and  who  are  both  associated  with  him  in  the  volume,  "  Songs  from 
Vagabondia,"  soon  to  be  issued. 

He  had  always  a  great  liking  for  the  stage,  and  in  the  fall  of  '87 
he  lived  in  Boston,  doing  some  newspaper  work  and  acting  as  a 
"super''  in  Julius  Caesar  by  Booth  and  Barrett.  The  following 
winter,  when  he  had  returned  to  Washington,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  a  direct  influence  on  his  advancement. 

He  was  leaving  the  Columbian  University,  where  he  had  been 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  "Sappho"  by  the  philosopher,  Thomas 
Davidson.  He  was  hardly  out  of  hearing  when  Hon.  Horatio  King 
came  running  after  him  and  calling, — 

"Hi,  hello,  there!" 

Mr.  Hovey  stopped,  wondering  what  the  ex-postmaster-general 
under  Buchanan,  and  a  stranger,  could  be  pursuing  him  in  the 
streets  for.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  King,  "but  the 
lecturer,  Professor  Davidson,  says  that  you  resemble  so  closely 
Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante  that  he  wants  to  meet  you."  Not  a  little  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Hovey  went  back,  and  was  engaged  that  day  to  lecture 
for  Mr.  Davidson  the  next  June  at  his  Summer  School  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Hovey's  lecture  was  on  "  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  and  that 
of  Marlow,"  and  was  remarkable  for  its  discrimination  and 
strength.  It  was  at  Farmington  that  he  met  Mrs.  Sidney  Lanier, 
who  presented  him  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  This  gift  was  the 
occasion  of  the  writing  of  the  poem,  "The  Laurel,"  which  was 
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privately    published    the    next   year    and    was    Mr.    Hovey's  first 
volume. 

"Launcelot  and  Guenevere,"  the  poem  which  has  received  the 
widest  and  most  favorable  notice,  was  planned  by  Mr.  Hovey  in 
'89,  and  the  first  interlude,  ''The  Quest  of  Merlin,"  written.  He 
continued  his  lectures  the  next  summer  at  the  Farmington  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  on  "The  Relations  Between  Ethics  and 
Aesthetics." 

He  wished  to  complete  his  education  as  a  playwright,  and 
returned  to  the  stage  in  the  spring  of  '90.  His  first  part  was  in 
"A  Drop  of  Poison."  His  knowledge  of  the  stage  adds  much  to 
the  drama,  "Launcelot  and  Guenevere." 

Mr.  Hovey's  first  trip  abroad  was  in  '91,  when  he  spent  a  year 
studying  among  the  impressionist es  and  symbolistes  painters  in 
France. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work 
and  in  studying  the  Delsartean  philosophy  and  applying  it  to 
poetics.  The  result  was  the  quiet  marriage,  on  January  17,  '94, 
of  Mr.  Hovey  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  Russell,  the  leading  represent- 
ative of  this  philosophy. 

The  civil  marriage  was  performed  by  Maxwell  '83,  and  the 
religious  ceremony  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Parker,  at  the  residence 
of  Benjamin  Tenney '83.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Russell-Hovey  was  the 
pupil  and  assistant  of  the  younger  Delsarte,  having  studied  ex- 
tensively in  Paris.  The  results  of  Mr.  Hovey's  researches  in  the 
relation  of  Delsarte's  system  to  poetics  have  not  been  made  public 
as  yet.  One  or  two  suggestive  articles  in  The  Independent,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  they  are  a  positive  advance  in  poetic  science. 

But  the  result  is  of  more  importance  than  the  means,  and  this  too 
prolix  life-sketch  is  interesting  only  as  it  reveals  the  influences  of 
Mr.  Hovey's  literary  work.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  book  to 
be  published  by  the  young  poet  was  not  a  collection  of  Jin  de  siecle 
verse,  but  an  ambitious  volume  challenging  comparison  with  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  poetry.  "  Launcelot  and  Guene- 
vere, A  Poem  in  Dramas"  was  published  in  1891  by  the  United 
States  Book  Co.,  and  is  now  out  of  print.     This  first  volume  of 
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the  series  includes  "The  Quest  of  Merlin"  and  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Guenevere."  When  complete  the  series  will  contain  in 
addition  "The  Round  Table,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "  Elaine,"  and 
"King  Arthur,"  with  these  new  interludes  for  music,  "  Taliesin," 
"Fata  Morgana,"  and  "  Avalon." 

It  is  full  of  color  and  imagination,  and  contains  many  musical 
lines  like  the  following  : 

"You  remind  me,  sweeting, 
Of  the  glow, 
Warm  and  pure  and  fleeting, 
— Blush  of  apple-blossoms — 

On  cloud-bosoms, 
When  the  sun  is  low. 

"  Like  a  golden  apple, 

'Mid  the  far 
Topmost  leaves  that  dapple 
Stretch  of  summer  blue — 

There  are  you, 
Sky-set  like  a  star. 

"  Fearful  lest  I  bruise  you, 

How  should  I 
Dare  to  reach  you,  choose  you, 
Stain  you  with  my  touch? 

It  is  much 
That  you  star  the  sky. 

"Why  should  I  be  climbing, 
So  to  seize 
All  that  sets  me  rhyming — 
In  my  hand  enfold 
All  that  gold 
Of  Hesperides? 

"  I  would  not  enfold  you, 
If  I  might. 
I  would  just  behold  you, 
Sigh  and  turn  away, 

While  the  day 
Darkens  into  night."' 

"King  Arthur"  and  "  Taliesin  "  will  be  next  published. 
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This  retelling  of  the  old  Arthurian  legends  required  a  daring  as 
well  as  a  master  poet's  mind.  Mr.  Hovey's  earnest  purpose  and 
distinct  success  has  placed  his  work  among  the  most  striking  first 
volumes  of  many  years. 

The  other  published  book  by  Mr.  Hovey  is  an  elegy  on  Thomas 
Williams  Parsons,  entitled  "  Seaward."  This  is  a  poem  of  forty- 
live  stanzas,  and  first  appeared  in  The  Independent.  It  was  later 
published  in  a  very  appropriate  style  by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  with 
initials  in  medieval  red. 

Here  again  Mr.  Hovey  showed  his  boldness  by  writing  a  poem 
that  invited  contrast  with  the  great  elegies  of  the  English  language. 
After  the  comparison  has  been  made,  "Seaward"  is  judged  a 
poem  worthy  of  a  place  with  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Thyrsis,"  and  Shelley's  "  Adonais."  It  has  the  loftiness 
of  conception  and  artistic  strength  of  execution  that  characterize  all 
of  Mr.  Hovey's  poetry.  There  is  in  it  no  mechanical  restraint  or 
artificial  formality.  These  qualities  are  apparent  in  the  following 
stanzas,  taken  from  "  Seaward"  : 

"  Only  for  love  of  song,  he  sang  unbid 

And  unexpectant  of  responsive  praise  ; 
But  they  that  loved  and  sought  him  where  he  hid, 

Forbearing  to  profane  his  templed  ways, 
Went  marvelling  if  that  clear  voice  they  heard 

Pass  thrilling  through  the  hushed  religious  maze, 
Were  of  a  spirit  singing  or  a  bird. 

***** 
"  Mother  of  infinite  loss  !     Mother  bereft ! 

Thou  of  the  shaking  hair  !     Far-questing  sea  ! 
Sea  of  the  lapsing  wail  of  waves  !     O  left 

Of  many  lovers  !     Lone  lamenting  sea  ! 
Desolate,  prone,  dishevelled,  lost,  sublime ! 

Unquelled  and  reckless!     Mad,  despairing  sea  ! 
Wail,  for  I  wait — wail,  ancient  dirge  of  Time! " 

Mr.  Hovey  has  three  books  now  in  press  and  others  in  prepara- 
tion. Copeland  &  Day  (Boston)  will  issue  soon  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  by  Bliss  Carman  and 
Richard  Hovey  with  decorations  by  Tom  Buford  Meteyard.     The 
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poems  are  unsigned,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  critics  will  have 
some  amusement  in  separating  each  poet's  work.  The  poems  deal 
principally  with  out-door  subjects,  though  there  are  some  love  songs 
and  lyrics. 

Another  book  in  press  by  Stone  &  Kimball  (Cambridge  and 
Chicago),  which  has  created  much  interest  among  those  who  have 
seen  advance  sheets,  is  "  Gandolfo,  a  Tragedy."  The  leading 
character  of  the  play  is  Gandolfo,  who  represents  the  older  faith 
and  purer  life  of  the  middle  ages.  One  who  has  seen  advance 
sheets  of  the  play,  speaks  thus  of  it  in  the  Pittsburg  Despatch : 

"  Beautiful  and  poetic  in  form,  nothing  could  be  more  realistic  and  unrelenting  in 
essence.  There  is  no  mere  external  poetic  justice  lugged  in  by  the  ears.  Gan- 
dolfo's  only  punishment  is  the  necessary  punishment  of  real  life;  he  does  evil,  and  his 
retribution  is  that  he  becomes  evil.  It  is  what  is  called  « a  star  play,'  but  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  Gandolfo,  not  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  other  charac- 
ters. Adela,  a  strange  combination  of  womanly  intuition  and  childlike  naiyeness, 
whose  innocence  is  her  ruin ;  Schiatta,  the  flippant,  jesting  man  of  the  world, 
punctilious  in  the  point  of  honor  but  lax  in  morals  ;  Tullio,  the  romantic  boy ; 
Simone,  the  crafty,  yet  sincere,  ecclesiastical  politician ;  the  rattle-pated  Felippa, 
and  the  pedantic  Lapaccia — each  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  fascinating  study.  And 
the  management  of  the  details  of  stage  business,  as  well  as  the  straightforward 
movement  of  the  plot  from  cause  to  inevitable  effect,  shows  the  hand  of  a  dramatist 
whose  qualifications  for  his  art  are  not  merely  theoretical." 

Stone  &  Kimball  will  also  issue  this  year  a  second  edition  of 
"  Launcelot  and  Guenevere  "  under  the  title  of  "  The  Marriage  of 
Guenevere." 

Mr.  Hovey  has  in  preparation  a  volume  of  lyrics,  including 
"  Comrades,"  recently  read  at  the  Psi  U  convention  at  Dartmouth, 
a  reprint  of  "The  Laurel,"  the  poem  for  the  unveiling  of  the 
Shakespeare  monument  at  Chicago.  A  volume  entitled  "Uriel 
Acosta,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Karl  Gutzkow  by 
Richard  Hovey  and  Francois  Stuart  Jones,  and  another  volume 
containing  a  translation  of  Maeterlinck's  plays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  sailed  for  Europe  May  8,  to  be  absent  a 
year. 

The  poem  which  he  has  written  for  the  125th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth  College  will  be  read  at  the  exercises  June  25. 
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"  Men  of  Dartmouth,"  printed  on  this  page,  was  awarded  the 
prize  offered  by  the  "Dartmouth  Lunch  Club"  of  Boston,  for 
a  college  song,  and  has  been  recommended  to  the  committee  on 
the  Baker  prize  for  a  Dartmouth  song. 

Edwin  O.  G rover. 
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^  EN  of  Dartmouth,  give  a  rouse 

For  the  college  on  the  hill ! 
For  the  Lone  Pine  above  her 
And  the  loyal  men  that  love  her, — 

Give  a  rouse,  give  a  rouse,  with  a  will ! 
For  the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
The  sturdy  sons  of  Dartmouth — 
Though  'round  the  girdled  earth  they  roam, 

Her  spell  on  them  remains  ; 
They  have  the  still  North  in  their  hearts, 

The  hill-winds  in  their  veins, 
And  the  granite  of  New  Hampshire 
In  their  muscles  and  their  brains. 

They  were  mighty  men  of  old 

That  she  matured  side  by  side ; 
Till  like  Vikings  they  forth 
From  the  lone  and  silent  North, — 

And  they  strove,  and  they  wrought,  and  they  died 
But — the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
The  laurelled  sons  of  Dartmouth — 
The  Mother  keeps  them  in  her  heart, 

And  guards  their  altar-flame  ; 
The  still  North  remembers  them, 

The  hill-winds  know  their  name, 
And  the  granite  of  New  Hampshire 

Keeps  the  record  of  their  fame. 

Men  of  Dartmouth,  set  a  watch 

Lest  the  old  traditions  fail ! 
Stand  as  brother  stands  by  brother ! 
Dare  a  deed  for  the  old  Mother ! 
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Greet  the  world,  from  the  hills,  with  a  hail ! 
For  the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
The  loyal  sons  of  Dartmouth — 
Around  the  world  they  keep  for  her 

Their  old  chivalric  faith  ; 
They  have  the  still  North  in  their  soul, 

The  hill-winds  in  their  breath  ; 

And  the  granite  of  New  Hampshire 

Is  made  part  of  them  till  death. 

Richard  Hovey. 
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"  Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure.11 

fAR  down  the  mountain-side,  on  the  fertile  plains  of  the  river 
valley,  sleepy  towns  gape  and  stretch  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine, and  some  of  the  smaller  villages  seem  to  be  taking  a  noon- 
tide nap  in  the  luxurious  shade  of  their  own  tall  elms.  Twixt 
them  and  my  mountain-top  are  scattered  dwellings,  the  weather- 
beaten  and  forsaken  home  of  some  western  fortune-seeker,  houses 
that  reveal  the  poverty  of  their  hard-working  proprietors,  with 
here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  a  finer  manse  of  some  moneyed 
stock-raiser.  My  field-glass  reveals  men  working  in  the  field, 
men  working  in  the  factories,  men  everywhere  working,  either  in 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  or  striving  at  the  price  of  their  own 
life,  or  other  lives,  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  on  earth. 
All  are  slaves  to  routine  and  have  sold  their  birthright,  freedom, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.     Truly,  I  alone  of  all  the  world  am  free  ! 

High  on  my  mountain-top,  breathing  air  as  pure  as  heaven's 
self,  ravished  by  the  perfumes  of  flowers  and  the  melodies  of 
birds,  entirely  untroubled  by  cares,  I  drink  a  deep,  delightful 
draught  of  perfect  freedom.  But  they  on  the  plain  below 
enchained  with  toils  and  cares,  plod  on,  and  perchance  dream  that 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty  swells  in  their  bosoms. 
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"  But  there  be  others,  happier  few, 
The  vagabondish  sons  of  God, 
Who  know  the  by-ways  and  the  flowers, 
And  care  not  how  the  world  may  plod. 

They  idle  down  the  traffic  lands, 

And  loiter  thro1  the  woods  with  spring; 

To  them  the  glory  of  the  earth 
Is  but  to  hear  a  bluebird  sing.71 

Ah,  this  is  life  !  Would  that  you  might  have  seen  the  beautiful 
arbutus  I  passed  on  the  way  up.  The  large  pink  blossoms 
amongst  the  green  leaves  looked  up  at  me  like  great  handsome 
eyes  from  the  deep  lashes  of  some  bashful  maiden.  Verily,  the 
air  was  precious  thereabouts.  I  lay  down  and  pillowed  my  face 
against  theirs,  as  a  lover  might,  and  fell  asleep.  Ah,  this  is  life  ! 
Many  a  legend,  many  a  song  tell  the  praises  of  the  Mayflower 
and  draw  divers  lessons  therefrom,  but  the  Indian  overlooked 
the  fairest,  truest,  and  most  obvious  one  of  all,  the  beautiful  and 
willing  sacrifice  of  a  life,  not  divinely  for  others'  good,  but  after 
the  manner  of  a  flower,  for  others'  happiness.  Well  did  old 
Nokomis  expound  the  mystery  of  the  rainbow  to  the  little  Hiawa- 
tha— 

"  Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there  ; 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us.1' 

If  you  were  here  with  me,  how  you  would  enjoy  the  early  ves- 
pers of  the  hermit  thrushes.  The  very  leaves  on  the  trees  quiver 
at  its  beauty.  Wild,  clear,  pathetic,  song  after  song  rings  forth  from 
the  woodland  below.  I  know  why  their  hearts  are  full.  Did  not 
I  find  three  of  their  nests  on  the  way  up?  The  birds,  surprised 
that  I  should  want  them  to  uncover  their  eggs,  hopped  about,  mur- 
muring, "Are  they  not  beautiful?" — for  experience  had  not  taught 
them  its  lesson  of  distrust.  To  them  life  could  not  be  more  per- 
fectly blissful,  and  the  pathos  in  their  sweet  voices  is  more  likely 
their  sympathy  for  us  poor  slavish  mortals  than  selfish  sadness. 
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How  the  wind  blows  through  that  great  forest  to  the  northward  ! 
The  trees  bend  and  sway  in  unison,  like  the  green  waves  of  the 
deep  sea.  Would  that  I,  stretched  on  their  undulating  tops,  might 
be  wafted  along  like  an  abandoned  barque  in  mid-ocean.  Sweeter 
than  Elysian  fields  were  it  thus  to  drift,  till  falling  asleep  the  clouds 
would  catch  you  up  and  bear  you  away  to  awaken  into  eternity. 
But,  alas,  the  sun  is  setting  and  k<  cool  airs  are  murmuring  that 
night  is  near."  Rousing  myself  from  my  dreamy  reverie  I  pre- 
pare to    descend.     It  is  a  kingly  consciousness  that,  unlike  other 

men,  I  am 

"  Free  as  the  Indies, 
Free  as  the  wind  is — 
Free ! " 

Yet — ah,  me  !  on  the  morrow  there  is  work,  hard  work,  that  I 
must  do.  No  longer  can  I  pharisaically  rejoice  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are.  But  still  I  maintain  that  I  am  free.  Yea,  but 
not  as  the  high-sailing  hawk,  nor  as  the  wayward  wind. 

Robert  A,  Campbell, 
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§F  the  older  school  of  American  poets,  comprising  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  others  of  less  note,  all 
but  one  have  passed  away.  Holmes,  alone,  survives  of  that 
remarkable  group  who  did  so  much  to  create  for  America  a  place 
in  the  world  of  poetry. 

The  successors  of  this  school,  if  we  may  so  designate  it,  have 
been  expectantly  awaited  by  the  American  people.  But  certainly 
thus  far  none  have  appeared  worthy  of  donning  the  mantles  of 
these  poets  of  New  England.  Yet,  among  the  poets  who  have 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years,  there  have  unquestionably  been 
several  who  merit  more  than  passing  notice  from  the  critic  and  the 
lover  of  poetry  alike.  Certainlv,  if  popularity  is  any  measure  of  gen- 
ius, James  Whitcomb  Riley,  "  the  Hoosier  poet,"  must  be  given  a 
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high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  later  American  poets.  The  work  of 
no  recent  writer  of  verse  has  been  received  with  more  favor  and  been 
more  widely  read  and  praised  by  the  American  people.  Edition  after 
edition  has  been  published  and  exhausted,  and  an  edition  of  "  Old 
Fashioned  Roses"  has  even  been  published  in  England.  The 
cause  of  such  remarkable  popularity  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
determine. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Riley's  verse  is  notable  for  its  simplicity.  It 
deals  not  with  subtle  theories,  its  structure  is  neither  involved  nor 
intricate  in  detail,  but  plain,  direct,  and  homely.  It  appeals  to  the 
heart,  coming  as  it  does,  straight  from  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
Full  of  pathos  and  feeling,  and  dealing,  for  the  most  part,  with 
events  and  incidents  the  most  commonplace,  it  rarely  fails  to 
awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Riley  is  essentially  a  poet  of  human  nature,  and  he  depicts 
it  just  as  he  finds  it,  in  his  quaint,  simple  way.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  written  in  dialect,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  rather  sneered 
at  by  many.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dialect,  by  giving  a  stamp 
of  colloquialism  to  a  writer's  work,  usually  prevents  its  taking  a 
permanent  place  in  literature,  unless,  as  in  Lowell's  "  Biglow 
Papers,"  circumstances  conspire  to  give  it  such  a  place.  And  yet, 
we  must  admit  that  some  of  Mr.  Riley's  verse  in  dialect  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done,  and  exhibits  a  pathos  and  tenderness  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  touch  the  heart.  "  Dot  Leedle  Boy,"  and  perhaps 
"The  Happy  Little  Cripple"  afford  excellent  examples  of  such 
verse. 

Mr.  Riley  has  been  particularly  happy  in  his  poems  of  childhood, 
and  his  love  for  children  beams  forth  from  every  line.  Who  does 
not  recall  that  touching  little  poem,  "  The  Lost  Kiss," — 

"  But  the  little  bare  feet  on  the  stairway, 

And  the  faint,  smothered  laugh  in  the  hall, 
And  the  eerie-low  lisp  on  the  silence, 
Cry  up  to  me  over  it  all.11 

Not  alone  his  poems  on  childhood,  but  those  dealing  with  later 
life,  show  plainly  that  Mr.  Riley  well  understands  the  "  open 
sesame"  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.     Among  some  of  his    best 
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poems  of  this  class  are  "  An  Old  Sweetheart,"  "  He  Called 
Her  In,"  "  Where  Away,"  and  "After-whiles."  His  little  poem 
"Where  Shall  We  Land?"  suggested  by  Swinburne's  line, — 
"Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet?"    is    exquisite    in    form    and 

expression, — 

"  The  fairy  isles  we  see, 
Loom  up  so  mistily — 

So  vaguely  fair, 
We  do  not  care  to  break 
Fresh  bubbles  in  our  wake 
To  bend  our  course  for  there. 
Where  shall  we  land  P11 

In  his  poems  on  nature  Mr.  Riley  has  given  us  some  admirable 
work.     As,  in  the  poem  "  August,"  the  simile, — 

"  Upon  the  gleaming  harvest-field  remote 

The  thresher  lies  deserted,  like  some  old 
Dismantled  galleon  that  hangs  afloat 
Upon  a  sea  of  gold.1' 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  same  poem, — 

"  the  pulse  of  heat 
Increases — reaches — passes  fevers  height, 
And  Day  sinks  into  slumber,  cool  and  sweet, 
Within  the  arms  of  night/1 

Then,  too,  in  his  "  Dreams  of  Autumn," — 

««  Mellow  hazes,  lowly  trailing 
Over  wood  and  meadow,  veiling 
Somber  skies,  and  wild  fowl  sailing 
Sailor-iike  to  foreign  lands.11 

Always  tender  and  simple,  his  kindly,  genial  nature  shows 
itself  in  all  his  lines,  whether  expressed  in  the  dialect  of  childhood 
or  dealing  with  the  deeper  thought  and  experiences  of  later  life. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  his  poems  is  distinctively  that  of  home, 
and  of  nature  in  her  quiet,  peaceful  moods.  What  a  delightful 
feeling  of  rest  and  peace  do  these  lines  from  "  With  the  Current" 
inspire, — 
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"  Low  and  clear,  and  pure  and  deep, 
Ripples  of  the  river  sing — 
Water  lilies,  half  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  listening. " 

Mr.  Riley  has  written,  to  some  extent,  in  prose,  and  some  of  his 
short  sketches  are  very  pleasant  reading.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that 
his  name  will  be  longest  remembered. 

To  estimate  fairly  a  poet's  true  worth,  and  to  predict  the  rank 
which  will  be  assigned  him  in  after  years,  is  certainly  a  difficult 
task.  The  future  critic  may  assign  to  him  a  lower  place  than  we 
of  today  are  inclined  to  do;  or  he  may  discover  flaws  and  blemishes 
in  his  verse  which  we,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  are  inclined  to  over- 
look. Certainly  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  not  a  great  poet,  using 
the  word  in  its  most  restricted  sense.  Some  of  his  rhyme  is  undoubt- 
edly faulty,  some  of  his  verse  weak ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  vast 
difference  between  his  best  and  poorest  work.  But  of  how  very 
few  writers  in  verse  cannot  the  same  be  said,  and  oftentimes  with 
far  greater  truth  !  Mr.  Riley  is  certainly  appreciated  by  his  own 
generation,  and  his  simple,  tender  verses,  breathing  of  nature  and 
home,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is  to-day. 

W.  A.  Foster. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  MARDEN. 

jgvEORGE  AUGUSTUS  MARDEN,  of  the  class  of  1861,  now 
\8|t  a  resident  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H., 
August  9,  1839.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Marden  and 
Betsey  (Buss)  Marden.  Largely  through  his  own  exertions  he 
fitted  for  Dartmouth,  and  entered  college  in  the  autumn  of  1857. 
By  dint  of  working  at  his  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  by  teaching,  he 
paid  his  way  through  college,  except  for  a  debt  of  $500  for  money 
borrowed.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  graduation.  He  was  a  '•  Frater,"  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enrolled  himself,  with  many  others  of 
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the  class,  in  a  company  whose  services  were  to  be  offered  the  gov- 
ernment in  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  but  for  some  reason  the 
company  was  not  accepted.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  Second  Regiment  U.  S. 
Sharpshooters.  He  was  given  a  warrant  as  second  sergeant, 
and  was  with  the  regiment  in  Washington  during  the  winter. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  detailed  as  clerk  at  Colonel  Berdan's 
head-quarters,  and  later  went  with  Colonel  Berdan  and  the 
First  Regiment  to  the  Peninsula  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
July  10,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Berry  of  New 
Hampshire  as  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  quartermaster  of  the 
First  Regiment  U.  S.  Sharpshooters,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  September,  1864. 

On  returning  home  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  Messrs. 
Minot  &  Mugridge  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  finally  drifted  into  jour- 
nalism. In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Kan- 
awha Republican,  published  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  polit- 
ical situation  being  uncongenial,  he  disposed  of  the  paper  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  and  returned  to  Concord,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Adjutant-General  Natt  Head  in  editing  the  histories  of  the  sev- 
eral New  Hampshire  regiments.  January  1,  1867,  he  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  removed  to  Boston. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  the  same  year,  having,  with  his  classmate 
Rowell,  purchased  the  Lowell  Daily  Courier  and  Lowell  Weekly 
^Journal,  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and  has  been  the  editor-in-chief 
of  those  papers  ever  since. 

December  10,  1867,  Mr.  Marden  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Fiske,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  since  July,  1876,  he  and  his  family 
have  resided  at  84  Fairmount  street,  Lowell. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  Mr.  Marden  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  and  served  in  that 
body  in  1873.  In  1874  ne  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house,  and 
was  successively  reelected  each  year  for  eight  years.  He  was 
then  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  1883,  and  was  chosen  its 
speaker,  and  was  reelected  to  the  house  and  speakership  for  1884. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  senate  of  1885. 
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He  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
college  by  Governor  Ames  in  1888,  but  being  elected  treasurer 
and  receiver-general  of  Massachusetts  for  1889,  he  resigned  the 
trusteeship.  He  was  reelected  to  the  treasurership  each  year  suc- 
cessively for  the  four  years  which  the  constitution  allows  such 
reelection,  turning  over  the  same  to  his  successor  on  the  17th  day 
of January,  1894. 

Mr.  Marden  was  a  delegate,  from  the  then  Seventh  Congressional 
district,  to  the  Republican  National  convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
1880,  and  has  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  "  Old  Guard''  of  306  who  voted  for  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  president. 

Mr.  Marden  has  read  various  addresses  and  poems  before  pub- 
lic audiences,  the  most  notable  of  them  being  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Dartmouth  at  Commencement  in  1875, 
and  a  poem  before  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  at  Com- 
mencement in  1886  ;  also  a  poem  before  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1891.  He  counts  as  his 
chief  honor  in  this  line,  however,  an  invitation,  which  was  accepted, 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Forefathers'  Day  banquet  of  the 
New  England  society  of  New  York,  December  23,  1889,  and 
again  on  Forefathers'  Day  in  1892. 

Mr.  Marden  was  the  first  commander  of  Post  42,  G.  A.  R., 
Lowell,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
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THE    ISLE   OF   THE   SIRENS. 

fHE  waves  that  ripple  on  that  peaceful  shore 
Laugh  in  the  gay  delight  of  wanton  hate  ; 
With  watchful  malice,  patiently  they  wait 
To  catch  the  distant  sound  of  plashing  oar. 
And  then  the  laugh  becomes  an  angry  roar, 
The  Sirens'  heavenly  song,  the  call  of  fate, 
The  waters  gape,  revealing  hell's  dark  gate, 
That  opens,  closes,  opens  nevermore. 
But  ah  !  the  rapture  of  that  wondrous  song 
Is  sweeter  far  than  all  the  joys  of  light, 

Is  bliss  more  deep  than  all  the  pain  of  death. 
Who  hath  not  heard  it,  live  he  ne'er  so  long, 
His  life  is  short ;   his  death  is  calm  and  bright, 
Who  sinks  to  sleep,  lulled  by  the  Sirens'  breath. 

Kent  Knowlton. 


ODE   TO   PAN. 

"Aye,  gods  there  be,  and  tin  gods." 

I. 

MAIL,  great  Pan ! 
I  must  sing  as  best  I  can 
In  the  praise 
Of  all  thy  matchless  ways. 
Art  thou  pursuing 
Some  maid  with  thy  wooing, 
Thro'  woodland,  o'er  mountains  and  streams? 
Or  in  the  deep  quiet 
That  follows  the  riot, 
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Enjoying  thyself  in  sweet  dreams? 
Perchance  with  thy  singing 
The  high  hills  are  ringing, 
Or  the  dark  storms  are  mute 
At  the  sound  of  thy  flute, 

Thro1  eternity  ; 
Since  the  courses  of  worlds  began. 
There  was  never  a  god  like  thee, 
Great  Pan ! 

II. 

There  were  great,  and  small,  and  fat,  and  thin  gods  ; 
But  if  indeed, 
There  are  tin  gods, 

I  must  need 
Sing  as  best  I  can 
To  thee,  Tin  Pan ! 
Do  you  cling  to  the  lips 
Of  the  wood-nymph  that  dips 
With  thee  from  the  spring, 
And  the  cool  water  sips? 

Do  you  also  sing 
To  your  own  loud  clang, 
As  to  the  soft  flute  the  other  Pan  sang? 
Tho1  the  tin  must  needs  hinder 

Your  dancing  and  leaping 
To  the  songs  of  great  Pindar, 

And  tho1  you  lie  sleeping, 
With  wild  deer  past  you  racing, 
Not  fearing  your  chasing, 
Yet,  think  of  thine  equal,  I  never  can, 
Tin  Pan  ! 

III. 

A  temple  let  me  raise, 
A  monument  of  praise, 

To  the  great  god  Pan  ; 
The  columns  tall,  of  sacred  fir, 

Let  a  tin  roof  overspan, 
For  I  would  not  dare  to  slur 

The  great  Tin  Pan  : 
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There  will  I  my  offerings  bring, 
And,  if  blessed,  will  hear  thee  sing, 
As  of  eld 
Thy  sweet  music,  unexcelled, 
Rang  thro1  high  Arcadian  hills. 
While  my  heart  with  music  thrills, 
I,  responsive,  will  adore 
As  the  ages  have  before, 
Adding  all  the  praise  I  can 
For  the  great  Tin  Pan. 


R.  A.  Campbell. 
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"  Breaking  it     It  is  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a  hot  July  morning,  and  Dr. 
Gently."  Keith,  the  village  physician,  is  standing  at  the  front  door 

of  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
his  ring. 

His  errand  is  not  a  particularly  agreeable  one,  although  he  has  great 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  consists 
in  "breaking  the  news"  to  Mrs.  Strong,  whose  husband  has  sustained  a 
sprained  ankle  while  shingling  the  doctor's  house,  which  is  adjacent  to  his 
own.  The  doctor's  wife  had  thought  this  more  or  less  necessary,  owing  to 
Mrs.  Strong's  peculiarly  nervous  disposition.  For  she  feared  the  good 
lady  would  sustain  a  severe  shock  to  see  her  husband  borne  in  on  a 
stretcher. 

The  door  opens,  first  a  small  crack,  then  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  Mrs 
Strong,  looking  very  much  surprised,  greets  her  caller. 

"  Why,  good  morning,  doctor ;  I  hope  I  see  you  well — and  your  wife, 
too  !  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  I  was  half  afraid  to  open  the  door,  as  it 
has  not  been  used  for  years,  except  by  the  tramp  who  gave  me  such  a  fright 
last  summer."'  And  truly  the  doctor  had  made  a  bad  beginning  on  his 
diplomatic  errand,  having  completely  forgotten  that  he  always  went  to  the 
side  door.  Making  the  best  of  the  situation,  however,  he  answers  with 
poorly  assumed  ease, — 

"All  well,  thank  you.  It  was  such  a  fine  morning  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  friendly  call." 

He  accepts  her  invitation  to  come  in,  and  follows  her  into  the  small, 
stuffy  parlor,  to  which  the  air  of  long  disuse  clings.  Meanwhile  the  words 
with  which  he  had  intended  to  open  the  campaign  have  taken  wings  unto 
themselves  and  flown  away,  and  he  can  only  break  a  somewhat  uneasy 
silence  with  the  brilliant  remark,  "The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been 
rather  disagreeable,  has  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  but  it  is  just  what  the  crops  needed,  I  suppose." 

The  doctor  thinks  he  sees  an  opening  here,  and  hastens  to  say,  in  his 
most  philosophical  manner, — 
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"  I  see  you  are  possessed  of  an  optimistic  nature,  Mrs.  Strong,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  be  so  constituted,  for  to  most  of 
us  life  brings  grievous  sorrows,  which  require  all  our  strength  and  hopeful- 
ness to  bear." 

The  woman's  face  has  worn  a  somewhat  puzzled  expression  from  the 
first,  for  morning  calls  are  not  usual  with  the  doctor,  except  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity,  and  his  last  words  raise  many  apprehensions  in  her  mind. 

"  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter :  has  anything  happened  which  you  fear  to 
tell  me  ? " 

•;  My  dear  neighbor,  your  faith  in  God  is  too  great  to  require  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  He  will  give  none  of  us  burdens  we  are  unable  to  bear." 

"  Merciful  heavens  !  What  has  happened?  Oh,  I  see  it  all  !  my  son  is 
drowned,  and  they  have  sent  you  to  tell  me.  Oh,  why  did  I  give  him  per- 
mission to  go  out  in  the  boat  this  morning  !  how " 

"  Be  calm  !  your  son  is  safe  ;  he " 

"  Thank  God  !  Who  is  the  noble  rescuer  ?  Oh,  tell  me  who  plunged 
in  and But  where  is  he  ?  why  do  they  not  bring " 

"  Let  me  speak  !  You  have  misunderstood  me  :  your  son  has  not  fallen 
into  the  river.  I  have  only  come  to  tell  you  that  your  husband  has  met 
with  an  accident,  merely " 

"  My  husband  !     My  husband  !  dead  ? " 

She  faints,  and  when  the  doctor  has  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to 
consciousness  again,  her  husband  is  heard  hobbling  into  the  sitting-room 
on  an  improvised  pair  of  crutches.  She  rushes  frantically  to  him,  without 
hearing  what  the  distracted  doctor  is  trying  to  tell  her,  and  throws  her 
arms  around  him,  then,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  springs  back  and  im- 
plores him  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa.  She  then  rushes  from  the  room  and 
presently  returns  with  her  hands  full  of  cobwebs. 

"  Where  are  you  bleeding,  John  ?  Quick  :  let  me  put  these  cobwebs  on  ! 
I  have  heard  that  they  will  stop  the  flow  of  blood  when  nothing  else  will." 

Mr.  Strong,  who  has  been  rendered  speechless  by  the  rush  of  events, 
now  recovers  breath  sufficiently  to  gasp, — 

"Wife,  what  under  heavens  has  got  into  you?  I  am  not  hurt,  ex- 
cept   " 

"  Oh,  do  n't  try  to  keep  it  from  me  longer  !  I  know  all."  And  just  at 
that  moment,  as  if  to  answer  her  fears,  a  spider,  which  she  had  inadver- 
tently dropped  on  him  from  the  cobwebs  she  hastily  gathered,  gets  in  his 
work  on  her  husband's  neck,  causing  him  to  cry  out  with  pain,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  grab  for  the  offender. 
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"  Oh,  John,   I    knew  you  were  deceiving  me  ;    your    neck    is    broken ! 
Where  is  the  doctor  ?  " 

And  then  the  full  humor  of  the  situation  comes  over  Mr.  Strong,  and  he 
laughs  so  long  and  heartily  that  his  wife  is  finally  convinced  that  his  life  is 
in  no  immediate  danger,  at  least. 

When  he  can  laugh  no  longer,  he  says, — 

"  I  think  I  see,  now.  This  must  be  the  result  of  our  good  friend's 
diplomacy  in  '  breaking  it  gently '  to  you.  I  heard  him  having  a  consulta- 
tion with  his  wife,  but  did  not  hear  what  he  said." 

And  to  this  day,  when  the  conversation  turns  to  the  danger  of  sudden 
mental  shocks  to  nervous  people,  the  doctor,  warned  by  a  dangerous  twin- 
kle in  his  friend  Strong's  eye,  is  unexpectedly  called  away  on  professional 
business. 

N.  L.  Foster. 


Girls    I  Because  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  somewhat  crusty,  as  my 

Have  Kissed,  friend  Smithers  says,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  was  born 
with  a  curse  against  woman  in  my  inmost  heart.  Nor, 
because  I  do  not  care  to  simper  around  every  more  or  less  charming 
maiden  I  meet,  is  it  right  to  conclude  that  I  was  ever  and  always  impervi- 
ous to  the  powers  of  a  graceful  figure,  bright  eyes,  and  a  hundred  other 
charms.  I  was  simply  indignant  when  Smithers  intimated  these  things  to 
me,  but  when  he  wanted  to  wager  that  I  had  never  kissed  a  girl — well,  I 
was  angry,  in  fact  so  angry  that  he  has  never  troubled  me  since.  But, 
now  that  my  wrath  has  subsided,  I  feel  bound  to  explain  and  apologize, 
and  humbly  beg  to  confess  that  there  have  been  girls  that  have  charmed 
me,  and  more  than  one  that  I  have  kissed.  I  cannot  prove  all  I  say,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  with  my  tale. 

The  romances  of  children  before  they  are  about  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
of  little  account.  The  chivalrous  youngster  is  as  liable  to  declare  that  he 
intends  to  wed  his  maiden  aunt  of  untold  years  and  an  unfailing  cooky 
box,  as  his  fair-haired  companion.  But  at  fifteen  they  find  their  pristine 
playmates,  lately  so  slighted,  have  become  attractive  damsels,  and  the  star 
of  first  love  is  in  the  ascendancy.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  first  kiss  is 
stolen,  begged,  or  bribed,  and  here  I  will  start  my  little  list  of  biographies. 

I  had  known  her  about  a  month.  That  was  ample  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  undying  affection  in  the  free  and  easy  mountain  village  where 
we  were  successfully  escaping  the  torridness  of  our  city  homes.     She  was 
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not  pretty,  but  could  run  as  swiftly  as  I,  and  you  should  have  seen  her 
climb  trees  !  She  was  a  tiny  little  thing,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
wicked  little  pug  nose.  After  supper  we  raced  down  to  a  little  summer 
house  that  was  built  right  over  the  dashing  cataract  of  the  mountain 
stream.  We  sat  and  watched  the  waters  plunging  with  deathly  force  down 
a  series  of  cascades  till  they  vanished  in  the  mists  below.  I  was  begging 
and  plaguing,  with  every  kind  of  truthful  and  other  means  known  to  a  boy, 
to  make  her  tell  me  what  she  had  wished  for  on  the  occasion  of  our  "chang- 
ing rings  "  a  week  before.  For  a  long  time  I  was  unsuccessful,  but  with 
sudden  impetuosity  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "For  a  kiss."  I,  poor 
youth,  was  limp  and  trembling  and  dazed,  but  in  half  a  moment  made  a 
dive  for  her,  head-first,  and  with  decided  emphasis  placed  my  lips  on  hers, 
and  also  my  nose  against  hers  with  a  force  that  brought  tears,  not  of  joy, 
to  our  eyes.  She  told  me  that  I  did  n't  do  it  nicely  at  all,  but  before  her 
departure,  three  days  afterwards,  she  consented  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance to  a  second  trial,  and  I,  having  secured  from  a  chum  a  "  nickel  " 
guide  entitled  "  How  to  Kiss,"  etc.,  succeeded  so  well  that  I  was  awarded 
high  interest,  and  was  prouder  than  a  king.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
I  should  like  to  know  lots  of  girls  like  her,  and  that  a  few  of  them  about 
my  home  would  make  the  boys'  lives  much  happier. 

The  next  winter,  between  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  gymnasium  and 
some  studying,  I  found  little  time  for  the  social  pleasures  of  the  school  I 
attended.  But  by  no  means  forgetful,  I  was  on  the  scene  of  my  last  year's 
romance  early  in  the  summer ;  but  the  lass  I  sought  was  not  there.  How- 
ever, I  soon  forgot  her,  for  opposite  me  at  the  table  sat  a  tall,  golden- 
haired  girl,  whose  deep  blue  eyes  at  once  enthralled  my  willing  heart. 
She  walked  with  an  air  of  self-unconsciousness,  but  with  the  gentle  dignity 
of  a  queen.  She  was  two  years  older  than  I,  and  evidently  looked  down 
on  me,  but  kept  me  from  desperation  by  giving  me  a  large  portion  of  dances 
at  the  evening  hops  at  the  hotel.  When  after  a  time  I  boldly  demanded — 
for  I  was  not  bold  enough  to  steal — a  kiss,  she  not  merely  refused,  but 
gave  me  a  motherly  lecture  in  addition.  However,  the  day  before  she 
left — these  parting  days  are  not  always  sad,  indeed  to  youths  and  maidens 
"  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow !  " — she  told  me  that  if  I  would  climb  the 
tall  pine  tree  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  shake  down  some  large  cones  for  her 
to  paint,  that  before  she  went  she  would  give  me  just  one  little  kiss.  I, 
priding  myself  on  my  athletic  abilities,  did  not  hesitate  before  the  task. 
Scarcely  had  I  given  the  frail  and  bending  top  a  shake  when  with  a  crash 
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the  whole  tree-top  broke  and  I  was  vainly  clutching  the  air.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  was  the  following  morning,  when  recovering  consciousness  I 
found  my  head  in  bandages  and  my  arm  in  a  plaster  cast,  and  my  body  a 
mass  of  aches  and  pains.  Not  till  a  week  later  did  they  tell  me  how  the 
girl  in  her  travelling  dress  came  to  the  couch  I  lay  on  and  bent  over  and 
kissed  me  while  there  were  several  scandalized  people  in  the  room.  I 
never  saw  her  again.  That  kiss  was  a  great  source  of  joy  to  me,  though  at 
the  time  unconscious  of  it,  and  I  have  always  blessed  her  memory. 

About  the  next  name  there  is  an  aroma  of  pathos.  In  the  preceding 
case  I  had  merely  liked  the  girl  after  the  measure  of  a  boy,  but  in  this  case 
I  loved  her  after  the  measure  of  a  man.  She  was  a  delicate  girl  that  I  had 
gone  to  school  with  for  years,  and  now  for  several  months  she  had  been  an 
invalid.  It  was  my  custom  to  go  up  and  read  to  her  every  day.  One 
morning  when  I  went  in  the  doctors  and  parents  were  holding  a  consulta- 
tion in  an  adjoining  room,  and  she,  pale  and  death-like,  was  alone.  I  bent 
over  her  and  gave  her  a  first  and  farewell  kiss.  Just  for  a  moment  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  as  they  kindled  she  murmured,  "  Dear — boy,"  and 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  with  her  arm  around  my  neck,  she  was  gone  and 
forever.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  suffered.  I  would  have  sold  my  life, 
body  and  soul,  cheap  at  that  time.  At  last,  as  so  often  happens,  my  heart, 
never  healed,  was  hardened  ;  but,  though  my  career  was  wild  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  yet  the  soothing  remembrance  of  this  friendship  has 
calmed  and  comforted  me  in  troubles,  and  is  alone  responsible  for  any  suc- 
cess in  life  I  may  have  gained. 

I  now,  as  just  said,  posed  for  a  time  as  a  kind  of  a  dare-devil — rather 
miniature,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  time  I  did  not  think  so.  There  was  a 
very  prim,  stiff  girl  visiting  one  of  my  friends,  at  whose  house  the  boys 
and  girls  were  accustomed  to  assemble  each  evening  after  dinner  for 
archery  practice.  One  of  the  boys  bet  that  I  dare  not  kiss  this  visitor, 
who  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  no  boy  had,  or  ever  would,  do  so.  I 
(what  a  villain  !  )  concocted  a  plan  of  procedure,  and  calling  her  out  to 
look  at  the  target,  met  her  where  the  walk  was  screened,  on  some  pre- 
tense made  her  fix  her  eyes  the  other  way,  and  successfully  carried  out  my 
fell  scheme.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  a  premature  old  maid, 
and  I  dimly  wonder  whether  she  is  lecturing  on  woman's  rights  in  Kansas, 
or  acting  as  principal  of  some  young  ladies'  seminary  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps my  rudeness  proved  her  salvation,  and  on  some  Illinois  farm  she 
is   milking  the  cows  to  save  her  poor  husband,  or  making  clothes  for  a 
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dozen  or  more  dirty  children.  Perchance  if  she  should  see  me  to-day  she 
would  fall  at  my  feet  and  bury  me  in  thanks  for  my  charitableness.  Who 
knows  ? 

I  tried  to  borrow  a  kiss  without  permission  from  the  next  pretty  girl  I 
caught  alone,  but  it  did  nrt  work,  and  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the 
parental  wrath  that  fell  upon  me  secured  my  excommunication  from  the 
clique  in  which  I  moved. 

Then  I  subsided,  and  for  a  considerable  time  preferred  solitude  to  society. 
But  one  summer,  not  long  after,  I  was  forced  out  of  my  shell  by  a  girl  that 
resembled  the  Andalusian  type  more  than  any  American  girl  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  was  an  awful  coquette,  simply  fearful !  It  was  just  what  I 
was  looking  for,  and  I  moved  accordingly.  She  was  so  bewitching  that  in 
a  very  short  time  I  tried  my  improved  method  of  kissing,  and,  like  the  claim 
of  certain  preparations  of  doubtful  medicinal  value,  "once  tried,  it  was 
always  used."  I  found  that  when  she  left  Bar  Harbor,  where  we  had  so 
decidedly  enjoyed  ourselves,  that  she  did  not  fade  from  my  memory  as 
soon  as  should  be,  and  I,  hot-headed  youth  that  I  was,  during  that  winter 
sought  out  her  home  in  Philadelphia.  While  pledging  her  eternal  love,  a 
rival  as  foolish  as  myself  entered  the  room,  and  nothing  would  suit  the 
three  romantic  heads  but  a  duel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  rival  dropped 
dead,  and  my  passions  were  cooled  during  a  stay  of  over  six  weeks  in  a 
hospital. 

Yes,  Mr.  Smithers,  I  am  truly  a  crusty  bachelor,  but  I  have  kissed  more 
maids  than  one,  and  I  was  not  always  crusty,  nor  was  the  sole  aim  of  my 
youth  ever  tending  irrepressibly  toward  the  inglorious  goal  of  bachelorhood. 
But  the  sweet  memory  of  one  "  loved  and  lost "  has  made  me  a  willing  her- 
mit from  the  society  which  so  thoroughly  charms  you. 

Lee  Lockart. 


A  Dartmouth     It  is   not,  perhaps,  generally  known   to  present   under- 

Invention.         graduates  that  a  Dartmouth  catcher  was  the  first  to  use 

the  body  protector  which  is  now  used  by  every  catcher. 

In  the  year  of  '82,  the  hopes  of  Dartmouth  base-ball  enthusiasts  had 

been  somewhat  dampened  by  the  announcement  that  the  man  best  fitted 

for  the  position  of  catcher  had  been  forbidden  by  his  parents  to  play  that 

position,  for  the  catcher  in  those  days  was  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  in 

the  body,  for  which  there  was  no  protection. 

So    it  was  that  the  uninitiated    were  agreeably  surprised    to  see   their 
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favorite  catcher  take  his  place  behind  the  bat  in  one  of  the  first  Harvard 
games  played  that  season. 

Before  many  innings  had  been  played  a  swift  foul  tip  had  struck  him 
full  in  the  stomach,  and  the  spectators  leaned  anxiously  forward,  expecting 
to  see  him  doubled  up  with  agony  and  carried  from  the  field.  What  was 
their  astonishment  when  they  saw  him,  instead,  coolly  pick  up  the  ball  and 
toss  it  to  the  pitcher.  If  this  had  happened  among  savages  the  catcher 
would  probably  have  gained  some  such  name  as  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Stomach."  As  it  was,  the  wonder  of  the  observers  was  not  lessened  until 
the  matter  was  explained  to  them  by  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the 
player,  for,  being  much  disappointed  at  his  parents'  refusal  to  let  him 
catch,  he  had  set  his  wits  at  work  and  devised  a  sort  of  padded  cushion, 
which  could  be  worn  under  his  uniform,  and  did  not  in  the  least  impede 
his  motions.  It  was  not  very  large,  and  fitted  so  well  that  no  one  would 
know  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  thus  protected. 

From  that  time  the  protector  became  an  essential  part  of  every  catcher's 
outfit. 

Many  readers  of  this  will  recognize  in  the  inventor  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Dartmouth's  alumni. 

^V:  L.  Foster. 


"A  stray  leaf  from  the  book  of  fate,  picked  up  in  the  street." 

— Hawthorne 's  American  Note-Books. 

Jack.  I  got  the  story  at  the  convention  of  Sigma  Alpha  which  I  at- 
tended when  in  college.  There  were  three  of  us  on  a  committee 
together,  and  we  used  to  hold  our  meetings  in  our  rooms,  lounging  on  the 
beds,  smoking  our  pipes,  and  spending  many  a  happy  hour  telling  stories 
of  college  life  and  of  travel.  One  of  our  number  had  been  abroad  for 
some  years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  it  was  from  his  experiences  that 
I  gleaned  the  following  "  stray  leaf  : " 

"  I  was  suddenly  called  one  day  to  hear  the  dying  confession  of  an  un- 
known man,  who  had  been  shot  in  a  street  row.  Of  course  there  was  a 
woman  in  it.  No  one  present  seemed  to  know  just  how  the  quarrel  started, 
and  the  assailant  had  disappeared,  so  the  only  hope  of  explanation  lay  with 
the  dying  man.  I  found  him  almost  too  weak  to  talk.  'I  have  called  for 
you,'  he  said,  '  because  I  have  noticed  that  you  wear  the  badge  of  the 
same  college  society  to  which  I  belong  ;  '  and  the  poor  fellow  closed  his 
hands  upon  mine  in  that  fraternal  grip  which  reminded  me  of  old  college 
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days  in  a  startling  manner.  '  I  have  written  out,'  he  continued,  '  a  little  of 
my  life's  history  as  I  have  lain  here,  and  will  leave  it  with  you,  and  in  this 
packet  are  all  my  possessions.  Look  out  for  my  body  when  I  am  gone  :  I 
have  no  friends.'  After  a  few  more  words,  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and 
with  his  hand  clasped  in  mine,  his  life  ebbed  away. 

"  That  evening,  as  I  opened  the  packet,  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman  fell 
out,  and  as  I  picked  it  up  the  French  saying,  cherchez  la  femme,  flitted 
through  my  mind.  The  confession,  as  I  suppose  you  would  call  it,  will 
read, — i  Written  as  these  words  are  under  the  shadow  of  impending  death, 
they  must  be  brief.  I  ask  for  no  one's  forgiveness,  nor  care  for  it.  I  am 
ready  to  reap  what  I  have  sown.  But  nonsense  !  What  you  want  to 
know  is  how  I  came  here  shot,  wounded  unto  death.  Well,  it  began  away 
back  in  college,  and  I  will  quickly  tell  how.  I  had  inherited  tendencies 
towards  fast  living  which  I  never  tried  to  restrain,  and  I  came  to  my  grad- 
uation with  rather  a  bad  record.  My  chum,  as  dissolute  as  I,  had  a  most 
beautiful  sister.  I  had  met  her  several  times  during  my  course,  but  that 
commencement  week  completed  the  conquest,  and  I  became  wildly  infatu- 
ated— madly  in  love.  I  believed  my  whole  life  depended  on  her  treatment 
of  me.  On  the  night  of  the  ball  we  were  promenading  about  the  college 
yard.  'Twas  a  bright  moonlight  evening,  and  the  world  seemed  trans- 
formed into  fairyland.  She  leaned  on  my  arm.  Her  fair  face  was  upturned 
to  mine  :  she  seemed  an  angel  of  purity.  In  her  presence  I  was  freed 
from  my  baser  self;  all  that  was  noble  and  manly  in  me  struggled  for 
mastery  just  to  do  and  work  for  her.  How  I  loved  her  !  *  *  *  "  No,  Jack! 
No,  Jack ! "  I  lay  on  my  bed  :  my  head  throbbed  as  those  words  continu- 
ally echoed  in  my  brain.  Upon  the  walls  of  my  room,  in  the  glancing  sun- 
shine :  "  No,  Jack !  "  The  rustling  of  the  leaves  whispered  it,  the  joyous 
birds  shouted  it.  I  would  drown  it :  I  would  get  drunk,  beastly  drunk ;  drown 
it !  drown  it  !  And  my  brain  reeled  under  the  conflicting  emotions.  I 
cursed  God,  man,  woman,  everything;  and  then  I  heard  the  distant  whistle 
of  a  departing  train.  She  had  gone— gone  forever; — she  who  might  have 
saved  me  had  gone,  and  with  her  my  nobler  self !  I  was  a  fool,  you  say ! 
I  rose  from  that  bed,  my  ambition  gone,  and  I  have  spent  all  my  life  since 
in  drunkenness  and  dissipation  ;  I  have  sought  to  destroy,  to  blot  out 
that  pure  image  that  will  rise  before  me  in  my  better  moments.  Like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  it  leads  me  onward  and  upward  only  to  leave  me  still  deeper 
in  the  swamp  of  misery  and  degradation,  with  those  cursed  words,  "  No 
Jack  !  "  still  ringing  in  my  ears.     Then  to  drink,  drink,  drink  !     God  knows 
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what  I  have  suffered  as  I  have  deliberately  drowned  my  manlier  self  and 
deadened  the  lurking  whisper  of  conscience,  which,  like  a  damned  spot, 
will  not  out.  What  has  this  to  do  with  my  being  here  ?  I  was  drunk,  I 
guess.  I  was  still  drinking  at  one  of  those  little  tables  which  throng  the 
Paris  boulevards.  She  sat  a  few  tables  away.  I  could  n't  turn  my  eyes 
from  her  :  she  attracted  me  as  a  magnet.  My  brain  was  on  fire  :  old  mem- 
ories and  old  passions  pressed  upon  me  ;  she  seemed  as  chaste  and  pure 
as  the  one  of  long  ago.  I  was  back  under  the  elms  ;  the  soft  strains  of 
music  came  wafted  on  the  evening  breezes  :  she  walked  by  my  side,  her 
pure  face  was  upturned  to  mine  in  the  white  moonlight.  I  caught  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  her  hair.  My  love  was  passion.  Then  I 
wished  to  live  a  noble  life  for  her  sake.  All  swam  about  me :  reason 
tottered,  everybody,  everything  was  saying  those  hated  words,  "  No,  Jack  !  " 
Who  was  that  at  her  side  at  yonder  table  ?  'T  is  he  that  drove  me  from 
her  love !  Then  I  recovered  from  my  drunken  reverie  :  no,  she  was  not 
the  one  I  once  loved,  but  in  my  maudlin  stupor  she  seemed  the  same.  I 
could  not  force  the  idea  from  me  :  my  madness  returned.  I  must  hear 
her  speak.  I  staggered  across  to  her  table.  What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I 
know  not,  but  when  I  recovered  consciousness  they  told  me  I  must  die, 
and  I  again  cursed  the  fate  which  brought  me  into  the  world.  Was  it  she 
that  I  had  seen  ?  If  I  could  have  heard  her  speak,  even  if  it  had  been 
only  to  say  "  No,  Jack  !  "  ' 

"After  my  return  to  New  York,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  was  house  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  leading  city  hospitals.  Among  my  mantel  ornaments  in 
my  office  I  placed  the  photograph  of  the  young  woman  which  had  fallen 
from  the  packet.  After  one  of  our  public  visiting  days  a  nurse  came  and 
informed  me  that  one  of  the  lady  visitors  seemed  greatly  disturbed  on 
entering  my  office,  and  thinking  herself  unobserved,  had  taken  the  picture 
from  the  mantel.  Upon  being  questioned  by  the  nurse,  she  stated  that  it 
was  a  photograph  which  she  had  given  me,  and  she  would  explain  its 
removal  to  me  in  person  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  lady  nor  the  picture 
since,  although  for  a  long  time  I  advertised  in  the  papers." 

Walter  H.  Rollins. 
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Board  of  Editors. 

E.  O.  GROVER,  Managing  Editor. 
J.  H.  BARTLETT.  W.  H.  ROLLINS.  K.  KNOWLTON. 

W.  A.  FOSTER.  J.  W.  THOMPSON.  R.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

A.  K.  HARDY,  Business  Manager. 
W.  A.  LANE,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 

The  class  of  ninety-four  has  watched  with  increasing  interest  and  no  lit- 
tle pride  the  evident  growth  of  their  alma  mater  during  her  brief  tutelage. 
The  New  Dartmouth  which,  a  year  ago,  existed  only  as  a  castle  in  Spain,  a 
beautiful  possibility,  has  already  begun  to  materialize  and  assume  definite 
and  attractive  form.  The  foundations  of  the  New  Dartmouth  have  already 
been  laid,  if  not  in  corner-stones,  in  broad  and  practical  principles  of  growth 
that  must  of  necessity  produce  a  structure  worthy  of  the  old  Dartmouth. 
The  recent  purchase  and  improvement  by  the  college  of  the  entire  lot  con- 
necting the  Wheelock  and  the  "Gym,"  has  done  away  with  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  features  in  the  village.  This  change  has  entirely  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  south  end  of  the  campus,  and  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed 
by  every  alumnus. 

President  Tucker  recently  took  the  entire  college  into  his  confidence,  and 
explained  fully  the  present  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  of  the 
New  Dartmouth.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  students  in  the  old  chapel 
June  ii,  he  presented  the  following  tentative  plan,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  trustees.  The  college  has  secured  control  of  the  entire  square 
inclosed  by  the  church,  Rood  House,  the  late  Senator  Patterson's  estate, 
and  that  owned  by  Miss  Crosby.  On  the  site  of  the  Rood  House  the 
Butterfield  museum  will  be  built.  Directly  north  of  that  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratory  will  probably  be  situated.  North  of  the  church,  and 
corresponding  to  the  laboratories  in  position,  will  be  the  mathematical  build- 
ing. Across  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  facing  the  campus,  will 
be  the  Alumni  Memorial  hall,  containing  an  auditorium  and  a  few  recitation 
rooms.     Here  will  be  placed  the  portraits  of  the  alumni  and  memorial  tab- 
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lets  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The  south  side  of  the 
square  will  be  left  open,  and  from  Memorial  hall  there  will  be  a  grand  out- 
look across  the  hollow  square  and  the  campus.  This  arrangement  will 
group  the  buildings  about  the  campus  and  allow  of  a  central  heating  sta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  sentiment  of  the  college  was  asked  in  regard 
to  having  commons,  which  would  probably  be  situated  between  the  Wheelock 
and  Gym.     The  majority  of  the  college  favored  the  plan. 

We  think  it  will  be  felt  by  everyone  who  returns  to  Dartmouth  at  this 
commencement,  that  the  visible  growth  of  the  past  year  is  decided.  The 
entire  college  grounds  have  lost  the  look  of  antiquity  which  has  been  gath- 
ering about  them  for  the  past  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  loss  of  the  old  that  we  approve,  for  age  is  comely,  but  that  the 
development  has  been  along  such  broad  and  practical  lines.  The  outlook, 
as  she  passes  her  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  milestone,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  and  prosperity.  The  class  of  ninety-four  rejoices  that 
it  could  share  even  for  a  year  the  glory  of  the  New  Dartmouth. 


The  history  of  the  Lit.  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  varied  one. 
With  a  small  board  of  editors,  not  enough  to  carry  the  departments  suc- 
cessfully, and  a  scanty  literary  support  by  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes, 
it  has  managed  to  eke  out  its  existence.  It  closes  the  year  with  a  full 
board  of  editors  and  the  prospect  slightly  brighter  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  interest  shown  by  the  freshman  class  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  continue  their  competition.  In  spite  of  the  unusual  difficul- 
ties which  have  faced  the  ninety-four  board,  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication 
of  volume  eight  of  the  Lit.  has  not  been  in  vain.  In  the  Christmas, 
Alumni,  and  Commencement  numbers  articles  of  historical  value  have 
been  preserved.  The  series  of  portraits  and  war-record  articles,  forms  a 
brief  history  of  Dartmouth's  part  in  the  Civil  War,  which  will  interest  the 
alumni.  The  two  excellent  articles  on  "Verse  Making  "  and  "  Short  Story 
Writing,"  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson,  will  be  of  perennial  value  to  those 
competing  for  editorships  on  the  Lit. 

To  the  alumni,  and  all  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  Lit.  this  year 
and  aided  in  its  success,  we  extend  our  most  cordial  thanks. 


The  Chair  announces  with  pleasure  the  election  of  I.  J.  Cox,  R.  H. 
Fletcher,  and  N.  L.  Foster  from  the  class  of  ninety-six  as  junior  editors  of 
the  Lit.  for  next  year. 
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R.  A.  Campbell  has  been  chosen  managing  editor  of  the  board.  We 
bespeak  for  the  Lit.  next  year  the  interest  and  support  of  the  entire  col- 
lege. Ninety-seven  can  show  their  loyalty  in  no  surer  way  than  by  having 
a  spirited  and  close  competition  for  editorships. 


The  prospect  for  the  next  year's  Lit.  are  very  favorable  at  present.  A 
number  of  minor  changes  will  be  made,  such  as  having  a  two-column 
page,  dropping  the  Contributors'  Club,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  make  the 
competition  as  strong  as  possible  we  expect  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
work  submitted  by  the  two  lower  classes  during  the  year.  There  will 
probably  be  prizes  for  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  this  will  form  the 
"Alumni  Lit.  Contest."  The  Alumni  Department  will  contain  from  time 
to  time  portraits  of  some  of  Dartmouth's  more  prominent  sons,  and  inter- 
esting articles  from  their  pens,  so  that  in  a  small  degree,  this  department 
will  take  the  place  of  a  graduate  magazine.  The  idea  of  an  alumni  num- 
ber, which  was  so  successful  this  year,  proves  pleasing  to  the  new  editorial 
board,  and  will  be  continued.  The  tasty  green  and  white  cover,  which  has 
elicited  so  much  favorable  comment  amongst  our  exchanges,  will  also  re- 
main unchanged.  The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  will  appear  October 
ist,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  all  copy  in  by  the  ioth  of  September. 
Any  who  write  during  the  summer  should  send  their  MSS.  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
Campbell  at  Hanover  before  the  above  date.  Productions  submitted  by 
freshmen  and  sophomores  will  count  in  the  alumni  contest. 


By  muE  &)ay 


No  one  could  fail  to  recognize  the  justice  of  Professor  Drummond's 
chapter  on  "  Parasitism  "  in  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  But, 
forcible  as  this  comparison  is  in  religion,  it  is  even  more  so  in  literature. 
A  large  proportion  of  us  are  parasites  in  religion, — almost  all  of  us  are  such 
in  matters  of  criticism.  Instead  of  finding  our  own  ideas,  we  are  content 
to  gain  them  from  others,  all  ready  for  our  use.  In  place  of  reading  Keat's 
"  Endymion  "  thoughtfully,  and  judging  it  independently,  we  quote  Mr. 
Stedman's  "  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  and  instead  of  boldly 
expressing  our  own  views  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  we  serve  as  echoes  to 
Mr.  Howells  or  Professor  Matthews. 


Thus  we  have  "fads,"  Browning  fads,  Ibsen  fads,  Jane  Austen  fads,  fads 
of  every  sort  and  shape.  Two  or  three  enthusiasts  go  into  ecstasies  over 
their  favorite  author,  and  the  ball  is  set  rolling.  The  rest  of  the  reading 
public  follows  with  the  greatest  docility,  and  the  craze  endures  until  some 
other  enthusiast  makes  a  discovery.  The  fickle  public  then  turns  away 
from  the  old  favorite,  and  the  new  writer  enjoys  his  brief  but  glorious  day, 
to  be  in  turn  supplanted  when  the  time  comes. 


When  we  consider  how  popular  favorites  have  passed  utterly  into  obliv- 
ion, it  would  seem  as  if  people  might  gain  wisdom  from  the  experiences  of 
others,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  learn  to  think  for  themselves. 
But  this  is  apparently  too  much  to  expect,  for  there  seems  to  be  only  a 
slight  tendency  toward  independence  of  thought.  Yet  there  is  one  thing 
that  checks  literary  parasitism,  and  that  is,  the  disagreement  of  critics. 
When  two  great  critics'  hold  different  sides  of  a  literary  question,  it  becomes 
almost  necessary  that  people  should  think  for  themselves  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions. 

*         * 
Still,  the  very  disagreement  of  critics  has  often  been  productive  of  lit- 
erary crazes.     Such  was  of  necessity  the  case  under  the  old  school  of  crit- 
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icism.  Reviewers  apparently  considered  themselves  self-appointed  judges 
on  all  questions  of  literary  merit,  and  laid  down  their  opinions  with  such 
entire  confidence  that  we  must  either  disagree  with  them  or  become  enthu- 
siasts ;  just  as,  under  the  old  system  of  theology,  one  was  almost  compelled 
to  be  either  a  bigot  or  a  heretic. 


But  it  would  seem  as  if  there  might  be  an  improvement  in  these  days ; 
for  critics  have  realized  at  last  that  they  are  not  dictators.  They  know 
that  their  office  is  to  suggest,  not  to  assert ;  and  they  are  becoming  modest 
seekers  after  truth,  not  forward  proclaimers  of  truth.  It  is  now  possible  to 
disagree  with  a  critic  without  annihilating  him,  or  to  agree  without  becom- 
ing a  devotee  of  the  author  he  admires  ;  so  it  would  seem  as  if  the  public 
might  also  become  modest  and  sensible. 


Yet  there  are  are  still  too  many  critics  that  gush  instead  of  giving  reasons 
for  their  admiration.  And  an  ounce  of  gush  is,  to  many  readers,  worth 
more  than,  a  pound  of  reason.  Then,  too,  enthusiasm  is  a  delightful  thing, 
so  much  more  pleasant  than  coldly  criticising,  and  (here  we  come  again  to 
the  fundamental  cause  with  which  we  started)  it  is  so  much  easier  to  get 
one's  opinions  ready-made,  than  to  work  them  out  for  one's  self. 


We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  increasing  mod- 
esty of  critics,  and  their  growing  tendency  never  to  praise  or  blame  without 
giving  a  reason,  may  lead  the  populace  to  think  for  itself.  It  may  even 
become  unfashionable  to  admire  simply  because  others  admire,  and  to  be 
unable  to  explain  intelligently  one's  likes  and  dislikes.  But  this  is  looking 
too  far  into  the  future,  and  we  may  expect  that  for  some  time  yet  the 
«  fad  "  will  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  our  literary  life. 


In  the  last  number  of  By  the  Way,  "  Mr.  Roe's  "  books  were  recom- 
mended to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  There  was  no  purpose  whatever  of 
further  calling  public  attention  to  the  works  of  either  Mr.  A.  S.  Roe,  or  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  was  the  writer  intended,  and  that  his 
name  did  not  appear  was  probably  due  to  an  illegibility  in  the  manuscript. 


(Si^ayon  Bleu. 


The   White  Crown  and  other  stories,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.      Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,  Boston. 

So  frequently  do  the  collections  of  short  stories  and  sketches  appear  from  the 
publishers  now-a-days,  that  the  short  story  seems  to  be  the  chief  literary  creation  of 
the  times.  This  collection  contains  much  that  is  certainly  ingeniously  original  and 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  short  story.  "The  White  Crown "  is  the  most  im- 
aginative and  optimistic  forecast  of  what  may  be  the  future  war  status  of  Europe, 
that  we  have  ever  seen  presented.  Though  calling  to  mind  the  work  of  dreamers 
of  the  Edward  Bellamy  type,  yet  the  millenium-like  picture  is  not  overdrawn  so  as 
to  approach  the  preposterous  or  ridiculous.  The  "Semaphore,"  "A  Cast  of  the 
Net,'1  and  the  "Equation  of  a  Failure"  have  all  previously  appeared  in  magazines 
of  recent  date.  The  last  named  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  short  stories 
with  college  men  since  its  appearance  in  "Two  Tales."  The  valuelessness  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  under  certain  conditions  is  well  illustrated  in  "The  Value  of  a 
Cipher."  However  calmly  one  may  try  to  read  this,  he  is  sure  to  become  moved 
to  intense  interest,  if  not  excitement,  before  reaching  the  close.  WTe  are  strongly 
reminded  at  times  of  certain  cases  which  have  held  the  attention  of  the  public  re- 
cently. In  the  element  of  true  sympathy  and  pathos  "The  Missing  Interpreter" 
is  by  far  the  best.  Each  story  in  this  book,  for  some  strong  feature,  holds  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  and  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be  a  favorite  with  the  summer 
traveller,  or  any  lover  of  the  shorter  works  of  fiction. 

Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught  Us,   by  Wm.  E.  Griffis.      Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  little  work,  published  principally  for  the  young,  should  also  inspire  older 
and  uninformed  persons  to  seek  further  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Griffis 
has  given  his  subject  careful  study,  and  this  book  embodies  but  a  portion  of  the 
materials  he  has  collected  upon  the  subject,  which  we  may  hope  he  will  present  at 
a  later  date. 

Although  the  language  here  employed  is  simple,  yet  it  is  not  puerile,  and  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  attention  by  mature  minds.  Holland  is,  he  shows,  our  precedent 
in  many  things  :  our  republican  government  comes  from  them.  The  Dutch  were 
the  pioneers  in  navigation,  discovery,  and  commerce.  Proportionately  she  has 
been,  when  in  her  prime,  the  most  cultured  and  influential  country  of  the  world : 
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Holland  has  been  the  teacher  and  guide  of  far  greater  nations.  And  as  the  author 
himself  states, — "Brave  little  Holland  taught  our  fathers  many  things  which  the 
true  historian  of  the  American  republic  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore.11  The 
whole  work  is  an  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  at  times  an  over-favorable,  view  of  the 
nation  which  John  Adams  declared  so  much  like  ours  "that  the  history  of  one 
seems  but  a  transcript  from  that  of  the  other.11 

Two  Strings  to  His  Bow,  by  Walter  Mitchell.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  remarkably  unique  story  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic,  but  here  we  learn  later  facts  and  entanglements  resulting  from  the 
unusual  episode  of  Rev.  Mr.  Price.  That  the  rector  should  be  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  butler,  and  serve  his  former  parishioners  in  this  new  capacity  and 
remain  undetected,  seems  slightly  improbable,  yet  the  incidents  are  so  carefully 
woven  together  into  the  story  that  we  scarcely  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
might  exist  in  real  life.  The  dangers  which  constantly  surrounded  the  rector  after 
his  return  are  full  of  interest;  the  prying  women  of  his  parish,  the  gossip  of  the 
sewing-circle,  all  tend  to  reveal  his  secret.  The  closing  scenes  in  the  court-room 
are  of  thrilling  interest,  and  we  sympathize  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  in  his  struggle 
of  conscience,  whether  to  surrender  to  the  public  the  truth  of  his  identity  with 
Robert  Kenworthy,  or  to  keep  this  secret  and  sacrifice  his  wife's  estate.  The  book 
is  easy  reading,  and  should,  owing  to  a  certain  freshness  of  plot  and  originality  of 
incident,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  light  literature  of  the  coming  summer. 
To  call  it  light  reading  is  not  to  condemn  it ;  there  are  few  books  which  have  more 
to  offer  in  point  of  originality  of  plot  and  of  action  than  this,  from  the  time  the 
priest  becomes  the  servant  until  he  is  well  out  of  his  "  scrape,11  as  his  lawyer  called  it. 

Tennyson  :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modem  Life,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  name  Stopford  A.  Brooke  is  sufficient  assurance  in  itself  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  book  under  consideration  in  point  of  literary  criticism  ;  and  examination 
only  strengthens  any  opinion  previously  formed  concerning  the  nature  and  value  of 
Tennyson's  work  in  the  English  literature. 

The  introduction  of  this  work  deals  with  Tennyson  as  an  artist  and  his  relation 
to  Christianity  and  to  social  politics.  The  work  of  the  great  poet  was  strongly 
marked  by  simplicity,  clearness,  and  stateliness.  A  love  of  beauty  pervades  all. 
In  his  relation  to  Christianity  Tennyson  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
immortality,  and  to  the  doubts  and  fears  which  assail  a  soul  at  the  formative  period. 
In  "In  Memoriam  "  the  questionings  and  scepticism  of  his  world  in  which  he  lived 
appeared  ;  in  one  of  his  last  poems,  "  Crossing  the  Bar,11  all  doubts  and  trouble  have 
cleared  away.  His  world  about  him  also  appeared  to  influence  him  in  matters  of 
social  and  political  consequence.  Patriotism  and  love  of  freedom  often  moved  him 
to  write. 
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The  work  of  Tennyson  as  an  entirety  is  carefully  reviewed  and  criticised  in  this 

book.      "  The    Classical    and    Romantic  Poems  of  1842,"    "  The    Princess The 

Woman's  Question,1'  "  In  Memoriam,"  "Its  Structure,"  "  The  Dramatic  Mono- 
logues," "  The  Nature  Poetry,11  these  are  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings  in  this  val- 
uable book.  The  whole  study  of  the  poet  is  one  calculated  to  "  make  men  who 
love  him  love  him  more,  and  those  who  do  not  yet  love  him  find  that  constant 
pleasure.11  The  book  will  undoubtedly  become  the  accepted  handbook  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  Tennyson,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  books  of  the 
year  in  the  line  of  criticism. 

The  Flower  of  Forgiveness,  by  Flora  A.  Steele.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  mild  imitation  of  Kipling!  This  is  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  one's  mind 
as  he  first  reads  the  stories  of  India  collected  together  in  this  book.  But  on  a 
more  careful  examination  we  find  the  sole  resemblance  in  the  locality  of  the  action, 
otherwise  entirely  distinct  from  the  style  and  character  of  Kipling's  sketches.  The 
author  displays  a  broad  knowledge  of  Indian  scenes,  customs,  and  manners,  and 
shows  an  originality  in  her  presentation  of  her  plot ;  a  certain  oriental  picturesque- 
ness  and  color  permeates  the  whole.  But  in  spite  of  her  characteristic  study  of 
individuals,  and  her  clear  portrayal  of  Indian  scenes,  there  is  a  certain  tiresomeness 
about  the  book  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  incidents  chosen  are  of  a  trifling  nature, 
and  the  story  element  is  lacking,  so  that  the  term  "sketch"  is  a  sufficient  title. 
The  first  story,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  book,  and  "  The  Debt  of  Honor,"  are 
the  strongest  and  most  attractive  selections  in  the  book,  and  the  most  interesting. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oriental  color  gives  much  to  the  popularity  of  such  col- 
lections of  sketches  ;  but  there  is  lacking  all  elements  of  the  literary  style  or  genius 
which  must  be  present  in  works  of  assured  permanency  or  true  merit. 

Old  English  Ballads,  selected   and  edited   by  Francis    B.   Gummere,  professor    of 

English  in  Haverford  college.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  excellent  collection  of  English  ballads  is  another  volume  in  the  Athenaeum 
Press  Series  of  best  English  literature,  which  this  house  is  now  publishing.  The 
selections  are  preceded  by  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  a  most  excellent  introduction, 
which  was  originally  delivered  in  the  shape  of  five  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Well-edited  notes  and  a  glossary  accompany  the  ballads.  Although 
a  number  of  such  collections  have  been  already  published,  yet  this  will  find  a  place, 
and  should  do  much  towards  making  the  modern  reader  more  familiar  with  the 
early  lyrical  products  of  our  literature.  In  these  ballads  is  preserved  much  of  the 
early  folk-lore,  for,  as  the  editor  states,  "out  of  a  common  store  of  tradition,  by  a 
spontaneous  and  universal  movement,  song  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  community."  To  know  those  early  people,  we  must  know  their  literature  ;  and 
this  handy  volume  affords  an  easy  access  to  much  of  what  is  best  in  the  old  English 
ballads. 
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History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont,   by  Frederick  A.  Wood,  Ph.  D.  Dart.  '86,  Selig- 

man  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  Columbia  college. 

This  able  essay  is  published  in  "Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law/''  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  taxation  in  one  of  the  neighboring  states,  and  should  be  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive to  a  student  of  political  science.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  this  work  is  from 
the  hand  of  a  young  alumnus  of  this  college ;  it  is  a  study  in  historical  economics 
which  should  bring  honor  to  both  the  writer  and  his  alma  mater. 

The  Inflection  and  Syntax  of  the  Morte  (V Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  by  Charles 

S.  Baldwin.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  study  in  fifteenth-century  English.  This  work  is  entirely  in  the  line  of  lin- 
guistic research,  and  should  have  an  interest  to  any  student  of  English.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  early  grammar  and  forms  as  they  existed  in  the  period  between  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser,  and  points  out  the  development  of  the  language  tending  towards 
modern  English.  Proceeding  from  this  grammatical  study,  the  author  hopes  to 
publish  some  of  the  best  books  of  Morte  d'Arthur  for  general  reading. 

XenophorCs  Anabasis,  revised  edition.     Editors,  Professors  Goodwin  and  White. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Previous  editions  of  this  book  are  perfectly  familiar  to  nearly  every  college  man, 
and  we  would  recommend  to  their  notice  this  later  edition,  especially  to  those  who 
intend  to  teach  the  subject.  The  editors1  names  are  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  book,  and  its  publishers,  certainly,  for  its  typographical 
appearance. 

A  Preparatory  German  Reader,  by  C.  L.  Van  Daell.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  collection  of  prose  sketches  upon  the  history  of  the  country  and  life  of  the 
people,  with  a  few  selections  from  the  best  of  German  lyric  poetry. 

The  Century  for  May  comes  to  our  table  with  pages  rich  in  fiction  and  poetry, 
essays  both  historical  and  literary.  In  this  number  we  have  the  beginning  of 
"Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle,1*  an  account  of  the  travels  of  two  students  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Peking.  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  last  slave-ship,  "  Capture 
of  the  Slave-ship  Cora,11  is  remarkably  well  told  and  intensely  interesting.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  are  unusually  good.  "  Book-bindings  of  the  Past,11  by 
Brander  Mathews,  should  be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  good  bindings.  "Frag- 
ments,11 by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  "Old  Dutch  Masters,11  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment. The  fiction  of  the  number  is  fully  up  to  the  standard.  Mark  Twain's  story 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  next  number,  and  "  Cosur  d'Alene,11  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  reaches  its  concluding  chapters  in  this  issue. 

The  current  number  of  Scribner^s  contains  many  valuable  as  well  as  interesting 
articles.     The  nature  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  ordinary  magazine  of  to-day  is 
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so  diverse  that  it  can,  as  a  rule,  appeal  to  all  classes  and  types  of  readers.  The 
range  is  from  an  article  on  "  Working  Girls1  Clubs 11  (taking  May  Scribnei^s  for 
example)  to  an  essay  on  "The  Ethics  of  Democracy.11  Travel  receives  attention 
in  an  article  by  the  artist  and  author,  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  and  "The  American 
Congo.'1  Fiction  is  represented  by  the  work  of  George  W.  Cable  and  Wm.  H. 
Bishop.  Then  the  magazine  is  rounded  out  to  literary  fulness  by  a  general  assort- 
ment of  contributions  intended  to  appeal  to  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.11 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  monthly  tide  of  so-called  literature  upon  the  literary  prod- 
uct of  our  time?     What  upon  the  mind  of  the  reading  public?     Who  can  answer? 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  certainly  is  the  closest  approach  which  we  have  to  a  truly 
literary  magazine.  Being  free  from  the  pictorial  craze,  it  is  enabled  to  devote  its 
best  efforts  to  the  securing  of  high-class  reading  for  its  supporters.  Among  the 
noteworthy  contributions  of  the  month,  the  following  especially  merit  mention  : 
"  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,11  by  the  late  Frank  Bolles  ;  "  Francis  Parkman,11  by 
Justin  Winsor  and  John  Fiske.  The  fiction  of  the  number  is  certainly  good,  but 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  the  table  of  contents  that  the  Atlantic  seeks,  and  probably 
finds,  a  different  class  of  readers  than  our  other  monthlies.  "Egotism  in  Contem- 
porary Art,11  "The  Ethical  Problem  of  the  Public  Schools,*1  and  "The  Encyclicals 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,11  these  are  a  few  of  the  titles  that  signify  the  difference,  the  gap 
that  exists  between  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day  in  motive  and  purpose. 
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Owing  to  the  lateness  of  our  April  number  many  of  the  magazines,  which  would 
have  been  reviewed  ordinarily  in  this  issue,  were  considered  in  it.  With  the  April 
number  many  of  the  Lits.  change  hands  and  come  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  '95  boards.  Only  six  Lits.  are  on  the  desk,  and  the  editor  is  proportionately 
and  numerically  delighted. 

The  Nassau  Lit.  is  one  of  the  six,  and  this  number  especially  delights  us  with 
its  one  solid  article,  followed  by  the  interesting  and  somewhat  long  short  stories. 
The  editorial  department  is  strong,  as  usual,  and  contains  the  valedictory  of  the 
■94  board  in  which  they  review  the  past  and  prognosticate  the  future,  and 
we  are  sure  that,  if  the  aims  of  the  old  editors  are  realized  by  the  new,  the  Nassaii 
Lit.  will  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  college  journalism. 
In  the  leading  article,  "Some  Reasons  for  the  Further  and  Complete  Subjugation 
of  Women,"  the  author  at  least  fulfils  the  desire  of  the  editors,  that  one  article  each 
month  shall  be  suggestive  and  cause  the  readers  to  think.  Whether  our  cogita- 
tions are  in  line  with  the  writers  or  not,  we  admire  the  accomplished  purpose  of  the 
author.  The  two  stories  which  follow  this  article,  "  The  Way  of  the  World11  and 
"  The  Unfinished  Story,"  seem  to  have  one  and  the  same  fault:  they  are  too  long. 
The  descriptive  is  carried  beyond  the  proper  limits.  If  we  could  have  had  four  short, 
bright,  interesting  stories  instead  of  two  long,  somewhat  wearisome,  but  neverthe- 
less readable,  stories,  we  are  certain  that  the  impression  left  with  the  reader  would 
have  been  pleasanter.  "An  Unsophisticated  Girl,"  by  C.  Waldo  Cherry,  is  a 
clever  story  and  shows  talent  worthy  of  an  editorship  on  the  Nassau.  The  only 
poetry  of  the  number  is  "In  April"  and  "On  My  Lady's  Violets,"  rather  a  scarce 
array,  we  think,  of  poetical  thoughts.  "In  April,"  by  Frank  McDonald,  is  lengthy 
but  well  worth  quoting  if  our  space  would  permit. 

The  Amherst  Lit.  comes  from  new  pens  also,  or  at  any  rate  from  pens  under  the 
guidance  of  other  minds.  The  poetry  of  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially interesting  or  meritorious.  We  like  the  spirit  of  "Henry  Irving  in  'The 
Bells.1"  It  is  a  very  good  study  of  the  play  and  of  Irving's  rendition  of  it.  The 
treatment  of  living  men  and  their  living  actions  is  to  be  encouraged  in  the  college 
press.  The  Lit.  helps  on  the  cause  again  in  "Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.'1 
We  do  n't  admire  particularly  "A  Rocky  Mountain  Incident."  The  Sketch  Book 
is  good,  especially  the  opening  sketch  by  R.  R.  Rollins. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  is  excellent  for  this  month  (April).  The  number 
opens  with  a  long  and  very  carefully  prepared  article,  by  Isabel  Eaton,  '88,  en- 
titled "  Hull  House  and  Some  of  its  Distinctive  Features."     This  study  is  followed 
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by  "The  Horizon,'1  (poem)  by  C.  B.  Bourland  '93,  which  stands  out  so  conspicu- 
ously for  its  excellence  in  the  setting  of  the  month's  poetry,  that  we  take  pleasure 
in  clipping  it. 

THE    HORIZON. 

Beyond  you,  in  the  west,  with  joys  and  sorrows 
Sank  Yesterday,  when  slipped  the  gold  sun  down ; 
Beyond  you,  in  the  east,  the  thronged  To-morrows 
Await,  to  bring  or  pain  or  gladness'  crown. 

Unreachable,  beyond  our  last  endeavor, 
As  we  approach,  still,  still  remote  you  seem, — 
Your  gold  and  purple  we  shall  see  forever, 
As  beautiful,  as  graspless,  as  a  dream. 

Futile  our  hope,  yet,  never  backward  turning, 
Through  gathering  gloom  we  grope  untiringly 
For  you,  O  goal, — despair,  of  all  our  yearning, 
We,  Finite,  craving  for  Infinity. 

Beyond  you,  in  the  west,  with  joys  and  sorrows 
Sank  Yesterday,  when  slipped  the  gold  sun  down ; 
Beyond  you  in  the  east,  the  thronged  To-morrows 
Await,  to  bring  or  pain  or  gladness'  crown. 

Caroline  Brown  Bourland  '93,  in  Smith  College  Monthly. 

"The  Pity  of  It,"  by  Grace  L.  Collin,  is  a  minute  and  true  description  of  a 
New  England  church-going  in  a  farming  district.  It  is  long,  but  the  easy-going 
style  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  until  "  all  thronged  down  the  weather-beaten 
steps,  and  the  cold  rooms  became  blank  once  more." 

In  "On  an  Accommodation  Train,"  Miss  Charlotte  Webber  handles  well  the 
dialect  of  the  sketch. 

"  The  Wedding  of  Janet"  is  peculiar,  and  for  this  reason  praiseworthy.  Mary 
Rix  certainly  has  hit  upon  an  original  character  in  Janet  Goodhue.  Notwithstand- 
ing Steve's  foolishness,  he  has  our  sympathy  in  the  end — at  least  until  he  is  mar- 
ried again,  and  this  time  in  earnest. 

The  Harvard  Monthly  is  excellent  as  usual.  The  leading  article,  by  F.  C.  de 
Sumichrast  on  "Shakespeare  on  the  French  Stage,"  is  a  well  written  and  thor- 
oughly studied  piece  of  work,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  writer.  It  gives  one 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  Shakespearean  play  on  the  stage 
of  France.  The  poetry  of  the  number  is  good  also,  but  too  long  to  be  quoted  con- 
veniently. 

The  Wesleyan  Lit.  is  interesting  as  usual.      "Is  George  Meredith  Worth  Read- 
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ing?"  is  a  question  which  Cornelius  R.  Berrien  asks  in  the  title  of  the  leader.  Al- 
though he  does  not  commit  himself  to  a  definite  answer,  he  comes  very  close  to  the 
truth  when  he  says,  in  closing  his  well  written  article,  "Will  you  then  read  him? 
Probably  not — he  is  caviare  to  the  million. "  From  the  poetry  we  quote  with 
pleasure  "  The  Locomotive  "  : 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE. 

And  have  the  days  heroic  come  once  more, 

And  but  returned  sublimer  ?     They  are  fled — 
The  race  of  Homer — round  the  Ionian  shore 

The  blue  /Egean  breakers  dirge  the  dead ; 
Yet  what  is  this !     An  epic  carved  in  steel 

And  dowered  with  flight ;  a  piece  of  marvellous  art, 
A  miracle  of  cylinder  and  wheel, 

And,  breathed  into  the  lifeless  bulk — a  heart ; 
While  back  of  the  blind  impulse  is  Command 

To  guide  the  mighty  motions  of  the  soul ; 
The  keen  brown  fingers  of  a  human  hand 

Have  laid  upon  that  restless  being  control, 
And  when  Will  whispers  "  Go  !"  the  echoing  plain 
Rings  its  response  to  Motion  matched  with  Brain. 

Frederic  L.   Knowles,  in  Wesley  an  Lit. 

The  Brown  Magazine  presents  a  very  creditable  and  interesting  number  for  April 
to  the  college  world.  The  poetry  is  excellent,  and  sustains  well  Brown's  reputation 
in  that  line.     We  clip  the  second  stanza  of  the  "  Dirge  for  a  Soldier.1' 

Since  he  fell 

Shroud  him  well 
In  the  flag,  all  tears  suppressing. 

Stripes  and  bars, 

Shining  stars 
Gently  his  cold  face  caressing, — 
Rising  moon  or  setting  sun 
To  the  hero  both  are  one  ; 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  creeping 
Through  the  years  will  find  him  sleeping. 

Stifle  tears, — silence  keep, — 

Hush  the  moaning, — do  not  weep. 
Ere  the  evening  light  be  fled 
Let  the  solemn  words  be  said, 

He  is  dead. 

Albert  E.   Thomas,  in  Brown  Magazine. 
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On  account  of  several  complications,  not  to  be  explicated,  the  exchange  editor  has 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  reviewing  three  more  excellent  college  papers  :  the  Vassar 
Miscellany,  the  Williams  Lit.,  and  the  Southern  Collegian,  which  comes  to  our 
northern  climes  from  the  more  sunny  South. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  opens  with  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory  review  of 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  new  novel.  Miss  M.  L.  Boynton  considers  the  story  in  a 
very  guarded  way,  but  is  very  fair,  both  in  her  adverse  and  favorable  criticism. 
Gertrude  White's  "An  Afternoon  Drive  "  has  the  advantage,  if  it  is  an  advantage, 
of  being  long.  We  really  think  that  the  character  and  plot  of  the  farce  might  have 
been  handled  with  more  effect  on  fewer  pages. 

In  "A  Dormant  Possibility,11  Miss  King  shows  no  little  amount  of  talent  in  lay- 
ing the  plot  of  her  sketch. 

The  article  on  "The  Latin  Play  at  Cambridge11  was  evidently  written  with 
especial  reference  to  the  classic  pedagogues  of  the  land.  The  Williams  Lit.  and 
the  Southern  Collegian  are  both  excellent,  as  is  natural,  and,  save  for  the  lack  of 
time,  we  should  be  pleased  to  review  them  in  detail. 

From  the  scarce  array  of  poetry  for  the  month,  we  quote  from  the  Williams  Lit. 
"  Daffodils,11  by  K.  E.  W.,  one  of  the  editors. 

DAFFODILS. 
Behind  a  hedge 

Of  buckthorn,  bordering  a  garden  quaint 
And  rambling,  such  as  artists  love  to  paint, 
Bloom  daffodils.     Their  hue's  intensity 
Seems  born  of  bright  Spring  sunshine,  and  to  me 
Reflects  a  halo  on  the  silver  hair 
Of  her  who,  bending  o'er  them,  lingers  there 
Behind  the  hedge. 

K.  E.  W.,  in  Williams  Lit. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Webster, 

President  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago. 
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DARTMOUTH     COLLEGE     AT     THE     WORLD'S     FAIR, 
CHICAGO,   1893. 

During  the  Fair  there  was  placed  in  the  New  Hampshire  building  a  register  for 
the  graduates  of  Dartmouth.  As  far  as  possible,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
graduates  of  the  college,  who  visited  the  Fair,  to  register  there.  From  this  register 
in  the  main,  the  list  given  below  has  been  prepared.  In  addition  to  those  registered, 
1  have  added  the  names  of  others,  whom  I  knew  personally  visited  the  Fair,  but 
were  not  registered.  I  have  also  consulted  various  members  of  other  classes  in 
Chicago,  and  added  such  names  as  they  knew  to  be  present.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  list  is  complete,  as  undoubtedly  many  visited  the  Fair  who  did  not  make 
their  presence  known.  I  have,  however,  made  it  as  complete  as  is  possible  for  me 
to  do.  In  the  following  list  of  those  present  a  *  before  a  name  indicates  he  was 
present  on  Dartmouth  day. 

1836. 

Samuel  C.  Bartlett, 
Claudius  B.  Webster. 

I337- 
Luther  Farnham. 

1838. 
Joseph  J.  Gilman. 

1839. 
Ephraim  Adams. 

1840. 
Charles  G.  Stevens. 

1841. 
David  Cross,  *James  Dinsmoor,  John  C.  C.  Hoskins. 

1842. 

Harrison  C.  Hobart, 
Hiram  Orcutt. 

1843- 
Amasa  C.  Lord. 
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Everett  Boynton, 


Benjamin  F.  Ayer, 


John  C.  Dore. 


Wm.  Badger, 


John  B.  Bouton, 


Francis  E.  Clarke, 
fcSamuel  H.  Folsom, 


Wm.  P.  Burton, 


kJames  M.  Dickson, 


*Charles  Caverno, 
*Edwin  A.  Charlton, 
Joseph  Clark, 


Ira  N.  Barnes, 


Caleb  Blodgett, 
Granville  P.  Conn,  ra. 
Amos  N.  Currier, 
*Calvin  Cutler, 
Joseph  L.  Elkins,  ra., 


1844. 

Amos  Jones, 
Wm.  C.  Todd. 

1845. 
Broughton  D.  Harris, 

1846. 

Josiah  W.  Barstow, 
Roger  M.  Sargent. 

1847- 
*Benjamin  E.  Gallup, 
James  S.  Kimball. 

1848. 
Wm.  J.  Loveland, 

1849, 
Stephen  M.  Crosby, 
Carlos  Slafter. 

1850. 


Charles  S.  Farrar, 
Alfred  Russell. 


1851 


Gilbert  E.  Hood, 
Daniel  Putnam, 
*  Henry  Willard. 

1852. 
Clinton  S.  Chase, 

1853. 
Nathan  J.  Morrison, 

1854. 

Levi  H.  Cobb, 
*John  Eaton, 
Erastus  N.  Fay, 

1855. 
Wm.  D.  Knapp, 

1856. 

*Osmer  W.  Fay, 
Elijah  A.  Gove, 
Albion  W.  Johnson,  ra., 
Charles  F.  Kingsbury,  ra. 
John  L.  Merrill, 


Witter  S.  McCurdy. 
James  J.  Blaisdell, 

Hiram  Houston. 

Stephen  B.  Stinson. 
Philetus  Fales, 


HenTy  E.  Sawyer, 
*Daniel  L.  Shorey, 


Martin  H.  Fisk. 


Isaac  A.  Parker. 


Daniel  Hall, 
Henry  A.  Hazen, 
Benjamim  A.  Kimball,  c. 


David  Q.igg. 


Burrill  Porter, 
Benjamin  F.  Prescott, 
George  W.  Sargent, 
Wm.  W.  Stickney, 
Edwin  H.  Taylor. 
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Moses  W.  Bartlett, 
'Andrew  J.  Cheney,  c, 
Ira  Colby, 


1857. 


'David  T  Corbin, 
John  A.  Follett, 
Francis  H.  Goodall,  c, 
Charles  C.  Rounds,  c. 


John  C.  Hale, 
Edwin  R.  Perkins, 
James  B.  Richardson, 


Harvey  J.  Chamberlin,  c. 
Wm.  M.  Chase,  c, 
Samuel  A.  Duncan, 


Edwin  H.  Alden, 
Henry  B.  Atherton, 
John  M.  Bancroft,  c. 


Albert  S.  Bickmore, 
Wm.  A.  Bunten, 


George  A.  Bruce, 
Eben  H.  Davis, 
Edmund  Davi*, 
Oscar  B.  Harriman,  m., 


1858. 

Frank  H.  Fletcher, 
Joseph  B.  Holland, 
George  A.  Lyon, 

1859. 

Phineas  S.  Conner, 
George  S.  Gove,  m., 
Albert  J.  Hersey, 

i860. 

Charles  H.  Camp, 
Arthur  Little, 

1861. 

Abel  T.  Howard,  c, 
George  A.  Marden, 
Harlan  W.  Page, 
♦'Edward  D.  Redington, 
Wm.  B.  Weeks. 


Asa  F.  Pattee,  m., 
Marcus  M.  Pillsbury,  c. 
*Thomas  W.  Vose,  c. 


Wm.  Niles, 
^George  H.  Twiss. 


Henry  A.  Morrill. 


Edward  T.  Rowell, 
Henry  H.  Sanders, 
*Galen  B.  Seaman, 
Gilman  H.  Tucker, 


James  F.  Allen, 

*James  A.  Clark, 

Milon  Davidson, 


1862. 

*Luther  W.  Emerson, 
Harlan  P.  Gage, 
Francis  N.  Gibson,  m. 


Leander  M.  Haskins,  c. 
Arthur  S.  Lake, 
Noah  Sanborn,  m. 


Jeremiah  E.  Ayers, 

Henry  M.  Baker, 
*John  P.  Blackburn, 

Barton  F.  Blake, 
*Albert  Bowrers, 
*David  E.  Bradley, 

Sanfor  S.  Burr, 

Nathaniel  H.  Clement, 


Henry  C.  Ayers, 
John  H.  Berry, 
Charles  A.  Bunker, 
*Charles  Caldwell, 
Rodney  G.  Chase,  c. 
Henry  M.  Chase,  m.; 
Edward  De Forest. 
Levi  P.  Dodge,  m., 


1863. 

*Wm.  G.  Cummings, 
*Addison  H.  Foster, 

Zeeb  Gilman, 

Edwin  Greene, 
*Alfred  H.  Hamilton, 
*Azel  W.  Hazen, 

Jonas  Hutchinson, 

Humphrey  E.  Howell,  c, 

1864. 

Calvin  W.  Fitch,  non-grad., 

Homer  T.  Fuller, 

William  T.  Gage, 

John  L.  Gleason,  non-grad. 

Nathaniel  L.  Hanson, 
*Elias  W.  Howe, 
Mohn  R.  Hunt,  non-grad., 

Hosea  Kingman, 

Elliot  Whipple. 


Jesse  Johnson, 
Edward  P.  Johnston, 
Charles  F.  Kittredge, 

*Charles  I.  Parker, 
John  B.  Peaslee, 
Charles  A.  Pillsbury, 
Charles  W.  Spalding,  c. 

*Hollis  S.  Westgate. 


Laroy  F.  Morse,  m., 
George  B.  Nichols, 
Charles  H.  Patterson, 
James  W.  Perkins,  c, 
Robert  L.  Read,  c, 
Charles  A.  Towle, 
James  I.  Tucker, 
John  C.  Webster, 
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James  F.  Brown,  m. 
John  S.  Conner, 


1865. 

John  T.  Gerry,  c, 
Edwin  B.  Hale, 
* Leonard  Wilcox. 


George  H.  Ide, 
Arthur  C.  Morse,  c. 


Samuel  P.  Carbee,  m., 
Henry  C.  Ide, 


Abram  Brown, 
Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 
Henry  A.  Gilman,  ra., 
Horace  Goodhue, 
kHiram  T.  Hardy,  ra., 
Rufus  C.  Haywood, 
Henry  C.  Henderson, 


Charles  A.  Carleton,  ra. 
Charles  H.  Chandler, 
Albert  O.  Gilman,  m., 


1866. 

Henry  A.  Kendall, 
*Charles  E.  Lane, 
*Lewis  L.  Wood. 

1867. 

Wm.  A.  Ketcham, 
Charles  F.  King, 
George  B.  Lane,  c, 
Thomas  Lecky, 
Robert  G.  McNiece, 
John  H.  Patterson, 
Samuel  P.  Prescott, 

1868. 

Jesse  McMurphy,  c, 
Milton  P.  Higgins,  c, 
James  A.  D.  Hughes. 


*Wm.  B.  Perrin, 
James  A.  Spalding, 


Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
Wm.  C.  Sturoc,  h., 
Alfred  A.  Thomas, 
Robert  M.  Wallace, 
Ezekiel  W.  Whipple, 
James  R.  Willard, 
'Amos  W.  Wright, 


John  K.  Lord, 
Gilman  L.  Parker,  c. 


Charles  W.  Bartlett, 
Henry  Brimblecom, 
George  Cook,  ra., 
Henry  C.  Crane, 


1869, 


Frederic  W.  Jones, 
*Nathan  W.  Littleneld, 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  c, 
Joseph  B.  Parker, 
*Dwinel  F.  Thompson,  c. 


Charles  C.  Pike,  ra., 
Oscar  D.  Robinson, 
Henry  L.  Smith, 
George  R.  Stone, 


Theo  M.  Barber, 
Ira  S.  Bronson,  m. 
Irving  W.  Drew, 


1870. 

Charles  E.  Hall, 
Herman  Holt, 
Frank  P.  Johnson,  c, 


*Eugene  O.  Locke, 
Henry  W.  Tewksbury, 
Charles  E.  Woodbury. 


*Albert  A.  Abbott, 
Albert  T.  Batchelder, 

*Marvin  D.  Bisbee, 

*Eben  Brewer, 
Wm.  S.  Dana, 
George  E.  Davis, 


1871. 

Shepley  W.  Evans, 
Charles  A.  Fairbanks,  c, 
Robert  Fletcher,  h., 
Robert  M.  Funkkouser, 
John  Herbert, 
Charles  W.  Hoitt, 


Edward  G.  Leach, 
Albert  A.  Osgood, 
^Eugene  M.  Robinson, 
Ferdinand  A.  Stillings,  m. 
Warren  Upham. 


*Edwin  I. Bartlett, 

Albert  S.  Batchellor, 

*Wm.  R.  Burleigh, 

*James  F.  Colby, 

Alfred  R.  Evans, 

Wm.  W.  Evans, 


1872. 

*Wm.  E.  Higgins, 

Stephen  A.  Jones, 

Albert  E.  Lake, 

Alva  H.  Morrill, 
^Frederick  W.  Newcomb, 
*Henry  D.  Pierce, 


Henry  M.  Silver, 
Geo.  F.  Stackpole, 

*Everett  Totman, 

*Solon  R.  Towne, 
Thos.  W.  D.  Worthen. 
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George  H.  Adams, 
Alanson  Clark, 
Francis  E.  Clark, 
*Wm.  P.  Cooper, 
*Emilus  C.  Dudley, 
Nathan  T.  Dver, 


Frank  0.  Baldwin, 
George  J.  Carr,  c, 
Edwin  C.  Crawford, 
Louis  C.  Merrill,  c, 
Wm.  W.  Morrill, 


1873. 

Clinton  B.  Evans, 
Alfred  S.  Hall, 
George  D.  Holton,  c, 
*Maurice  T.  Jones, 
Henry  M.  Kellogg, 
Robert  Kerr, 

1874. 

Frank  N.  Parsons, 
Charles  H.  Pettee, 
Frederick  S.  Piatt, 
James  W.  Putnam, 
Robert  G.  Reed, 


Matthew  S.  McCurdy, 
*Lucian  H.  Richardson, 
*Henry  D.  Woodbridge, 
Joseph  H,  Worthen, 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb, 
Fred  S.  Wright,  c. 


Herbert  P.  Rolfe, 
^Clarence  W.  Scott, 
George  H.  Stevens, 
Frank  S.  Streeter, 
Albert  P.  Warren. 


1875. 


Frank  S.  Black, 
^George  A.  Butler, 
Clarence  E.  Carr,  c. 
Charles  W.  Emery, 
Wm.  S.  Forrest, 


*Justin  E.  Abbott, 

Wm.  A.  Barr, 
^Herbert  J.  Barton, 

Lot  C.  Clark, 

Richard  A.  Edwards,  n. 

Richard  T.  Ely,  n., 

James  O.  Emerson,  n., 

Thomas  Flint, 

Walter  C.  Frost, 

Francis  G.  Gale, 
*Wm.  H.  Gardiner, 

George  Goodhue, 

Roderic  F.  Hall, 

Frank  H.  Hardison, 


Win.  H.  Hart, 
Charles  A.  Hatch, 
Herbert  S.  Hutchinson, 
Israel  A.  Loveland,  m., 
frQuincy  A.  Meyers, 

1876. 

Louis  V.  Haskell, 

Arthur  Hay, 
^Charles  B.  Hibbard, 

Frank  P.  Hill,  c, 

J.  M.  Holt, 
^Theodore  C.  Hunt, 

Edwin  A.  Jones, 

Frank  L.  Justice, 

Wm.  G.  Kimball,  m., 

John  Kivel, 

Peter  T.  Marshall, 

Martin  E.  McClary, 

James  F.  McElroy, 

Samuel  Merrill, 


Wilbur  H.  Powers, 
Truman  B.  Rice, 
George  D.  Towne,  c, 
fcUranus  O.  B.  Wingate,  in. 


Frank  W.  Mitchell,  c, 

*Wm.  R.  Patterson, 
Henry  G.  Peabody, 
Benson  H.  Roberts. 
Edward  P.  Sanborn, 
Clarence  S.  Sargent, 
Lorenzo  L.  Stimpson, 
Calvin  P.  Thomas,  m., 
Harry  F.  Towle, 

*George  H.  Tripp, 
Wm.  Twombly, 
Charles  C.  Tyler,  c, 
Benjamin  J.  Wertheimer, 
Rufus  P.  Williams. 


Frank  Blaisdell,  m., 
Edward  K.  Blanchard,  t. 
Isaac  B.  Bounds,  c, 
Alfred  H.  Campbell, 
Ira  A.  Chase, 
John  M.  Comstock, 


Tilton  C.  H.  Bouton, 
Albert  O.  Brown, 
Edward  S.  Burleigh, 
Charles  S.  Caverly, 
Byron  G.  Clark,  m., 
Arthur  E.  Ewing, 
Edwin  H.  Fowler,  c, 


l877- 

*Clifton  S.  Deane, 
Fred  W.  Farnsworth, 
Christopher  M.  Goddard,  c. 
Horace  P.  Kent,  n., 
John  S.  Ladd, 

*John  C.  Lester, 

1878. 

John  P.  George, 
George  H.  Gilbert, 
John  C.  Gray, 
Fred  W.  Gregg, 
*Homer  B.  Hubbell, 
John  D.  Lonsdale,  c, 
Mace  Moulton, 


Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer, 
John  W.  Record,  t., 
George  W.  Sanderson, 
Albert  Wallace, 
C.  S.  Wi!cox,  n., 
John  W.  Wilcox. 


George  E.  Perley, 
Frank  Proctor, 
Edwin  W.  Sanborn, 
Herbert  W  Stebbins, 
Edwin  H.  Stickney, 
Charles  A.  Tucker, 
Selim  S.  White. 


Wm.   H.  Gardiner  '76, 

Secretary  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago. 
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'Charles  W.  French, 
Frank  L.  Irish, 
Charles  D.  Lamb,  c . 


I879- 

"George  S.  Long, 
Thomas  W.  Proctor, 
George  W.  Putnam, 
G.  W.  Wilkins,  o. 


''George  H.  Rockwond, 
Clifford  H.  Smith, 
Joseph  R.  Smith, 


1880. 


Arthur  W.  Chase,  c, 
Andros  P.  Chesley, 
Fred  E.  Cluff, 
fcGeorge  M.  Davidson, 
Edwin  D.  Field,  c, 
Thomas  Flint,  Jr., 


F.  P.  Garrettson, 
George  W.  Hatch,  m., 
Edwin  F.  Jones, 
Samuel  S.  Perrj', 
Wm.  A.  Service, 
Frank  E.  Shedd,  c, 


Charles  S.  Sloane,  c, 
Granville  I.  Smart,  m., 

^Lyndon  A.  Smith, 
Arthur  L.  Spring, 
Charles  H.  Strout, 

*Philip  Walker. 


1881. 


Edward  Abbott,  m., 
Orange  H.  Adams, 
Charles  H.  Beckett, 
Arthur  S.  Browne, 


Arthur  S.  Hazelton, 
Francis  H.  Herrick, 
^Francis  "W.  Lane. 
John  W.  Lanehart, 
*Charles  S.  Ward. 


C.  B.  Little,  n., 
Edward  N.  Pearson, 
Charles  H.  Shattuck,  m. 
Walter  J.  Sleeper, 


1882. 


*Wm.  A.  Bartlett, 
Edward  F.  Gate, 
Edward  B.  Condon, 
Philip  W.  Crannell, 
Heory  E.  Cushing, 


*Charles  A.  Braley, 
Burt  Chellis, 
James  M.  Colson, 
John  T.  Cressey, 
Charles  B.  Drake,  m. 
Holman  A.  Drew, 
Henrv  W.  Felker, 


Carlos  L.  Adams, 
James  E.  Barnard, 
Louis  Bell, 

Robert  M.  Birmingham,  m. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh, 
Epes  J.  Calley, 
Wesley  G.  Carr,  c, 
Frederick  E.  Chapin, 
Frank  M.  Douglass, 


*Wm.  C.  Bouton, 
Ralph  H.  Brown,  t., 


Samuel  D.  Felker, 
Charles  Fifleld, 
Benjamin  S.  Harmon, 
*Irwen  Leviston, 
Ernest  H.  Lines, 

1885. 

Frank  H.  Foilansbee, 
*John  T.  Freeman, 
Joseph  G.  Gardner, 
Arthur  P.  Greeley, 
John  W.  Gordon, 
C.  W.  Hamilton,  n., 
Charles  S.  Jackson,  c, 
Everett  C.  Willard. 

1884. 

Edwards  D.  Emerson, 
Henry  C.  Fall,  c, 
Benjamin  P.  George, 
Josiah  F.  Hill, 
Thomas  M.  Hodgdon, 
*James  P.  Houston, 
Clarence  Howland,. 
Herbert  H.  Kimball,  a., 
Veranus  W.  Lathrop, 
George  W.  Woodward. 

1885. 

Charles  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  c. 
Charles  W.  Floyd, 


Luther  B.  Little, 
Robert  P.  Parker, 
Emerson  H.  Smith, 
Herbert  L.  Smith, 
^Charles  R.  Webster. 


John  McCrillis, 
*Wm.  W.  Niles,  Jr., 

Walter  B.  Patterson, 

John  W.  Pearson,  c, 

John  Pickard, 
^Champion  J.  Waring 

Nelson  J.  Whitehill, 


*Nelson  A..  McClary, 
Alfred  E.  Nutt, 
George  W.  Nutter,  m., 
Robert  H.  Rolfe, 

*Wm.  E.  Sargent, 
Lowell  F.  Wentworth,  m, 
George  D.  Weston,  c, 
Bertrand  T.  Wheeler, 

^Stephen  R.  Willard, 


fcGeorge  E.  Melendy,  c. 
Wm.  A.  O'Brien, 


Nelson  A.  McClary  '84, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago. 
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Charles  F.Chase, 
Frank  O.  Chellis, 

*Elani  L.  Clarke, 
John  H.  Colby,  c, 

*Ernest  T.  Critehett, 


Arthur  D.  Hawley, 
*Otis  E.  Hovey,  c, 

Samuel  H.  Hudson, 
*Jay  M.  Hulbert, 
*Elnier  A.  Kimball, 

George  H.  Whitcomb. 


Eliphalet  F.  Philbrick. 
Frederick  W.  Plapp, 
"Wheelock  V.  Towle, 
Nathan  Washburn, 
Frank  L.  Whipple, 


Hans  P.  Anderson, 
Elmer  Botsford, 
Richard  C.  Campbell, 
Arthur  H.  Chase, 
"Ernest  J.  Edmands,  c. 
John  French, 
Edwin  B.  Frost, 
Oilman  D.  Frost, 


1886. 

Wm.  R.  Garland,  m., 
"Karl  H.  Goodwin, 
Wm.  M.  Hatch, 
'Chancellor  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 
Frank  O.  Loveland, 
Francis  McCarthy,  c, 
Wm.  E.  Harden, 
James  W.  Newton,  c, 


John  H.  Patterson, 
George  W.  Ranson, 
George  W.  Stetson, 
John  G.  Thompson, 
"Henry  W.  Thurston, 
Frank  T.  Vaughan, 
Ned  P.  Wardwell,  c. 


Henry  O.  Aiken, 
Walter  E.  Angier,  t., 
Elmer  E.  Barrett,  m., 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Jr. 
Wm.  L.  Blossom,  c, 
Fordyce  P.  Cleaves, 


1887. 

Henry  O.  Cushman, 
Herbert  E.  Gage, 
Albert  E.  Hadlock, 
Edward  B.  Hale, 
Wm.  P.  Hardy, 
David  M.  Hildreth,  c. 
David  W.  White. 


Fred  C.  Howland, 
Edward  W.  Knight, 
Francis  W.  Parker,  h., 
*Herbert  C.  Phillips, 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  c, 
Joseph  B.  G.  Welch,  c. 


1888. 


Edwin  J.  Bodwell, 
Eleazar  Gate,  c, 
Charles  L.  Cobb,  c, 
Harry  S.  Denny,  c, 
Fred  T.  Dunlap, 
Lee  F.  English, 
Robert  N.  Fairbanks, 


Warren  F.  Gregory, 
George  F.  Hardy,  c, 
Warren  B.  Hazen, 
cElwyn  G.  Hovey,  c, 
John  W.  Kelley, 
Herbert  H.  Lamson,  m. 
Daniel  L.  Lawrence, 


Wm.  W.  Lougee, 
*Israel  H.  Reynolds,  c, 
*Charles  L.  Sawyer, 
*Charles  R.  Spalding,  c. 
Wallace  C.  Short, 
P.  S.  Thompson,  n., 
Luther  C.  White,  Jr. 


1889. 


George  P.  Bard,  c, 
John  Barrett, 
Edward  B.  Blanchard, 
Archibald  C.  Boyd, 
Amasa  B.  Clark,  n., 
Chester  B.  Curtis, 


J.  Shirley  Eaton,  n., 
Benjamin  F.  Ellis, 
James  C.  Flagg, 
Leslie  H.  Ingham, 
Samuel  C.  Kennard, 
"Joseph  Morgan, 


Nelson  E.  B.  Morrill, 
Frank  J.  Reynolds,  c. 
'George  Sparhawk, 
Joe  Veazey,  n., 
James  A.  Wellman. 


IO. 


Wm.  T.  Abbott, 
Albert  H.  Baehr,  n., 
Amander  E.  Beebee, 
Wm.  P.  Boynton, 
'Perley  R.  Bugbee,  c, 
Frederick  G.  Chase,  c. 


Clinton  M.  Cheney, 
George  V.  Dearborn. 
Charles  S.  Earle, 
Harry  M.  Eaton, 
James  H.  Fassett, 
"Henry  H.  Hilton, 
Richard  K.  Tyler. 


*Edward  S.  Holmes,  c. 

Wm.  Norton, 
*Howard  E.  Nutt, 

Maurice  H.  Robinson, 

Moses  V.  Safford,  n., 

Sam  Sparhawk, 
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Charles  F.  Abbott, 

W.  T.  Bailey, 

Frank  E.  Barnard,  n., 
*C.  C.  Bartlett,  n., 

Prosper  C.  Beaumier,  m. 
*Eugene  D.  Burbank, 
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Louis  J.  Campbell, 
Walter  D.  Cobb, 
Charles  G.  Du  Bois, 
Marshall  O.  Edson, 
John  D.  Ferguson,  ra. 
Ferda  P.  Fish. 


Guy  George, 
Herman  H.  Kib  ey, 
Wm.  P.  Ladd, 
Fred  E.  Prichard, 
*Charles  M.  Smith. 


Harry  E.  Andrews, 

Willis  C.  Belknap, 

Nathan  Bernstein, 

Don  C.  Bliss, 

Whitney  G.  Brigham,  c. 

James  S.  Brown, 
^alph  E.  Cox,  c, 
kEdward  S.  Davidson,  c, 

Vernon  A.  Doty, 


1892. 

Valentine  W.  Eaton, 
Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson, 
fcHenry  H.  Folsom, 
Wm.  F.  Geiger, 

" Gilchrist,  n., 

Edward  K.  Hall, 
Ernest  B.  McDuffee,  e. 
Walter  V.  McDuffee, 
Jason  G.  Miller. 


Herbert  F.J.  Norton, 
Charles  H.  Noyes, 
Asa  G.  Randall,  c, 
Albert  E.  Rogers,  n., 
Jordan  J.  Rollins, 
Alexander  D.  Salinger, 
James  B.  Sargent, 
Wm.  G.  Stoughton, 


Rufus  H.  Baker, 
Frank  A.  Benton, 
Edward  Bowers, 
Guy  W.  Cox, 
John  Q.  Eaton, 
Carrol  L.  Flint, 


1893. 

Charles  C.  Goss, 
*George  E.  Greeley, 
Theodore  L.  Harley, 
Clarence  W.  McKay, 
Frank  D.  McQuesten, 
Edward  S.  Miller. 
Edwin  B.  Weston. 


Frank  W.  Miller, 
Harlan  C.  Pearson, 
Frederic  D.  Runnels, 
George  C.  Selden, 
Willis  T.  Sparhawk, 
*James  H.  Van  Horn, 


John  E.  Allen, 
Frank  A.  Balch, 
Alfred  Bartlett, 
RollaW.  Bartlett, 
Charles  W.  Berry, 
Quincy  Blakely, 
John  O.  Bowers, 
George  H.  Brown, 


1894. 

Frederick  A.  Bushee, 
Ira  G.  Colby, 
George  E.  Duffy, 
Frank  D.  Field, 
Wm.  H.  Ford, 
Fred  R.  French,  »., 
John  P.  Gifford, 
Edwin  O.  Grover, 
Janus  A.  Townsend. 


Eugene  J.  Grow, 
Ashley  K.  Hardy, 
Carl  E.  Hoskins, 
Philip  S.  Marden, 
John  L.  Phillips, 
Mulius  I.  Read, 
Edward  F.  Ruggles 
A.  M.  Shattuck,  n., 


Harlan  A.  Cochran, 
Charles  J.  F.  Crosby, 
Joseph  A.  Ford, 
Ernest  S.  Gile, 


1895 


Charles  H.Hunkins, 
JohnK.  Lord,  Jr., 
Walter  A.  Lane, 
Jesse  K.  Marden, 


*Wm.  F.  Rice, 
Burton  T.  Scales, 
John  W.  Thompson, 
Robert  M.  Thornburgh. 


^Stephen  Chase, 
*Isaac  J.  Cox, 
George  H.  Davis, 
Walter  F.  Duffy, 


1896. 


*Byron  E.  Eldred, 
Robert  H.  Fletcher, 
Gaius  B.  Frost, 
Wm.  M.  Gay, 
Philip  Young. 


feJohn  C.  Hadlock, 
Wm.  A.  Meserve, 
Edward  L.  Nye, 
Carl  H.  Richardson, 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  one  or  more  members  from  every  class, 
beginning  with  '36  to  '96  inclusive,  61  classes  in  all,  visited  the  fair.  The  class  of 
"76  had  by  far  the  largest  representation,  42  in  all.  The  other  classes  were  repre- 
sented as  follows  :  '84  with  28,  '92  with  26,  '64  and  '94  with  25  each,  '63  with  24, 
'86  with  23,  '83  and  '85  with  22  each,  '6y,  '78,  and  188  with  21  each,  '87,  '90,  and 
'93  with  19  each,  '73,  '77,  and  'So  with  18  each,  '71,  '72,  '89,  and '91  with  17 
each,  '56,  '74,  and  "82  with  15  each,  175  with  14,  '61,  ''69,  '8i,  and  '96  with  13 
each,  '95  with  12,  '57  and  '79  with  10  each,  '54,  '58,  '62,  and  '70  with  9  each,  '72 
and '85  with  8  each,  '51,  '65,  and '66  with  7  each,  '6o  with  5,  '46,  '47,  and  '49 
with  4  each,  '41,  '45,  '48,  '52,  '53,  and  '55  with  3  each,  '36,  '42,  144,  and  '50  with 
2  each,  '37,  '38,  '39,  '40,  and  '43  with  1  each.  The  total  number  was  743,  of 
which  592  were  graduates  from  the  academic  department,  79  from  the  Chandler,  43 
from  the  medical,  20  non-graduates,  4  from  the  Thayer,  3  honorary,  and  2  from 
the  agricultural.  The  following  class  secretaries  visited  the  fair:  '42,  '56,  '61,  '63, 
•64,  -67,  '74,  '76,  77,  '78,  '80,  '85,  '86,  '87,  and  '89.  The  classes  of  '63,  '67,  '76, 
'85,  and  '87  held  reunions  during  the  fair.  The  following  professors  were  present: 
S.  C.  Bartlett,  E.  J.  Bartlett,  M.  D.  Bisbee,  J.  F.  Colby,  G.  P.  Conn,  P.  S. 
Conner,  R.  Fletcher,  E.  B.  Frost,  J.  K.  Lord,  T.  W.  D.  Worthen. 

The  Dartmouth  College  day  at  the  fair  was  held  in  the  New  Hampshire  building, 
August  16.  There  were  132  present  from  55  different  classes.  The  class  of  '63 
had  the  largest  representation,  there  being  nine  of  its  members  present.  The 
other  classes  were  represented  as  follows:  Eight  from  '72  and  "'85,  7  from '76,  5 
from  ^72,  and  'S3,  4  from  '64,  '71,  '84,  '86,  '88,  '90,  '92,  and  '96,  3  from  '51,  '54, 
'66,  '75,  '79,  '8o,  '82,  and  '91,  2  from  '56,  '57,  '58,  '6i,  '62,  '67,  '69,  '77,  '8i,  '89, 
and  '93,  1  from '41,  '43,  '47,  '53,  '59,  '65,  '70,  74,  '78,  '87,  '94,  and  '95. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  article  entitled,  "New  Hampshire  at  the  World's 
Fair,1'  by  E.  M.  Shaw,  executive  commissioner,  printed  in  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine, April,  1894:  "A  pleasing  feature  of  the  summer's  experiences  was  the 
frequent  reunions  of  the  alumni  of  New  Hampshire  educational  institutions.  Dart- 
mouth College,  St.  Paul's  School,  Exeter  Academy,  and  Appleton  Academy  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  ;  and  many  of  these  different  alumni  will  never 
forget  the  pleasures  crowded  into  those  few  short  hours.  An  especially  charming 
feature  of  the  Dartmouth  reunion  was  the  singing  of  college  songs  by  a  quartet  of 
the  "old  boys."  For  an  hour  the  rafters  of  the  dear  old  building  rang  with  the 
innocent  merriment.'" 

William  H.  Gardiner. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

[  That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions 
from  all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  cany  to  some 
readers  remembrances  of  happy  but  departed  days.] 

PACIFIC    COAST    ALUMNI. 

The  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  the  Pacific  coast  held  its  annual  reunion 
and  dinner  at  the  California  hotel,  San  Francisco,  Saturday  evening,  May  5.  Fisher 
Ames  '69,  toastmaster,  proposed  "Dartmouth  in  Education,''1  responded  to  by 
Frank  Morton  '80;  "  Our  Alumni,1' C.  W.  Emery '75  ;  "Dartmouth,  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future,11  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  :8o ;  "Dartmouth  in  Science,11  Geo.  H. 
Strong  :59  ;  "Dartmouth  in  '71,"  Dr.  Sidney  Worth  '71;  "Dartmouth  in  Law,11 
T.  A.  Perkins  ^o  ;  "The  Ladies,11  Charles  H.  Ham '71.  Officers  elected:  Pres- 
ident, Fisher  Ames  ^9  ;  first  vice-president,  Thomas  Flint,  Jr..  ^o  ;  second  vice- 
president,  George  H.  Strong  ^9  ;  secretary,  T.  A.  Perkins  '90,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  ;  treasurer,  Cyrus  S.  Wright  '57  ;  member  executive  committee,  Dr.  Sidney 
Worth  '71.     Next  meeting  second  Thursday  in  April,  1895. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY. 

The  125th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Dartmouth  College  will  be  celebrated 
June  26  with  appropriate  exercises.  Congressman  Nelson  Dingley  '55,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  will  be  the  orator,  and  Richard  Hovey  ''85,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  poet. 
On  the  same  date  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  will  be  held.  At 
that  time  the  plans  of  the  trustees  and  alumni  for  the  material  improvement  of  the 
college  surroundings  at  Hanover  will  be  fully  developed,  and  a  trustee  to  succeed 
Dr.  C.  P.  Frost  '52,  of  Hanover,  will  be  elected. 

Nominations  for  the  vacancy  have  been  made  by  the  alumni  trustee  committee  as 
follows :  Luther  T.  Townsend  ^9,  minister,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  John  R.  Eastman 
'62,  teacher,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Nathaniel  H.  Clement  163,  judge,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  ;  Henry  C.  Ayers  ^4,  business  man,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Charles  F.  Mathewson 
'82,  lawyer,  New  York. 

COMMENCEMENT    PROGRAMME. 

Saturday  evening,  June  22  :   Glee  Club  concert. 

Sunday  morning,  June  24 :  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  Tucker.  Even- 
ing, 8  o'clock:  Address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rev.  R.  J.  Serviss,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Monday,  3  p.  m.  :  Class  day  exercises.  8  p.  m.  :  Prize  speaking.  10  :  20  p.  m.  : 
Promenade  concert. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m.  :  Annual  meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  10  :  30  a.  m.  :  Public 
exercises  of  the  alumni  association, — Oration,  125th  anniversary  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege,  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley  '55,  of  Maine;  poem,  Richard  Hovey  '85,  Boston. 
7.45  p.  m.  :  Commencement  concert;  10  p.  m.  :  President's  reception  in  Wilson 
Hall  to  Senior  class  and  alumni. 

Wednesday,  8  :  30  a.  m.  :  Prayers  in  Rollins  chapel ;  9  a.  m.  :  Meeting  of  alumni ; 
10  :  30  a.  m.  :   Commencement  exercises  ;   8  p.  m.  :   Commencement  ball. 

TEACHERS1    INSTITUTE. 

At  the  Grafton  county  teachers'  institute  held  at  Enfield  April  25  and  26,  the  fol- 
lowing were  among  the  speakers:  J.  W.  Kelley  '88,  master  of  the  Whipple  school 
at  Portsmouth,  spoke  on  "What  to  do  with  Spare  Hours,1'  and  also  another  ad- 
dress on  the  same  day,  taking  for  his  subject,  "The  Educational  Balance  in  Coun- 
try Schools ;  "  Lemuel  S.  Hastings  '70,  principal  of  the  Nashua  High  school,  pre- 
sented "The  Art  of  Questioning"  in  a  decidedly  interesting  manner. 

N.   E.   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Among  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  England  Historic  Society  are  Hon.  Wal- 
bridge  A.  Field,  LL.  D.,  '55,  of  Boston,  Joseph  Smyth,  A.  M.,  '74,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  Hon.  James  Barrett,  LL.  D.,  '38,  Rutland,  Vt. 

'35.  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin  died  recently  at  Mason,  N.  H.  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
born  in  1809,  at  Londonderry.  His  death  is  the  forty-seventh  in  a  class  of  fifty- 
one  at  Dartmouth.  He  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He 
had  filled  the  pastorate  at  Mason  for  many  years. 

'36.  Hon.  Claudius  B.  Webster,  ex-consul  at  Sheffield,  England,  who  has  given 
so  liberally  toward  the  new  memorial  chapel  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  was  a  member  of 
this  class.  At  the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  June  23,  Mr.  Webster  responded  to 
the  address  of  thanks. 

'39.  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wells  died  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  December,  1893.  Mr. 
Wells  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1845.  He  had  been  pastor 
at  Pittsfield  and  Hinsdale. 

'42.  Hon.  Stephen  Gordon  Nash  died  April  27,  at  his  home  in  Lynnfield. 
Judge  Nash  had  been  ill  only  a  short  time,  pneumonia  being  the  cause  of  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April  4,  1822.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
New  Hampton,  and  by  will  leaves  to  the  school  at  that  place  his  library  of  7,200 
volumes  and  provision  for  erecting  a  library  building.  While  in  college  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  fraternity.  Upon  graduating  he 
was  at  once  called  to  New  Hampton  as  professor  of  classics.  He  remained  one 
year,  1843-44.  He  then  left  to  accept  the  position  of  principal  master  of  the 
Noyes  Academy  at  Franklin.  He  stayed  there  one  year,  1845-46.  In  the  mean- 
time he  studied  law  with  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Nesmith.  In  1846,  in  Boston,  Judge 
Nash  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1855   ne  served  one  term  in  the  legislature  of 
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Massachusetts  from  Boston,  being  a  prominent  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house. 
The  same  year,  1855,  at  the  age  of  32  years,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gard- 
ner a  justice  of  the  Suffolk  county  superior  court,  in  which  position  he  won  a  wide 
reputation  for  clearness  in  statement,  fairness  and  soundness,  and  courageous  treat- 
ment. In  1859,  when  this  court,  which  had  a  higher  jurisdiction  than  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  was  merged  with  it.  Judge  Nash  retired  from  the  bench  to  resume 
his  law  practice.  He  spent  the  following  years,  1859-60,  travelling  in  Europe.  In 
i860  he  married  Mary  Upton  of  Wakefield.  Two  sons,  Arthur  and  Gordon,  died 
in  infancy.  Judge  Nash  moved  to  Lynnfield  Center  in  1872,  where,  with  his  gifted 
wife,  in  his  large  colonial  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  largest  private  libra- 
ries in  New  England,  he  has  lived,  respected  and  honored  by  all,  till  death  called 
him,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    RECORD    OF    1855. 

Ira  N.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Decatur,  111.     Son  at  Harvard  College,  '96. 

Hon.  Frederick  Bates,  insurance,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Edward  R.  Benner,  druggist,  Waldoboro,  Me. 

Joseph  M.  Bickford,  merchant,  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.     Son  in  business  with  him. 

Samuel  R.  Bond,  L.,  321  4^  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  college  treasurer,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Oldest  of  the 
class. 

John  S.  Chamberline,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Clark,  L.,  Morehead,  Minn. 

Hon.  Greenleaf  Clark,  judge  supreme  court,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

James  T.  Cobb,  editor,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Married  in  1867.  Ives  born  in 
1868 

Jacob  Dalpe. 

Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Republican  congressman,  1881 — ,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Sons,  E.  N.,  A.  H.,  and  A.  G.,  journalists,  Mich. 

Wm.  Dexter  Dowe,  agent,  Melrose,  Mass. 

George  Dutton,  M.  D.,  professor  American  Health  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Fellows,  Norwich,  Conn.  Greatest  paternity  reported.  George 
died  1 89 1. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Field,  C.  J.  Mass.  supreme  court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Silas  Hardy,  police  justice,  Keene,  N.  H.     Son  at  Dartmouth  College, 

'94- 

Rev.  E.  O.  Jameson,  49  Hancock  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  Kimball,  editor  A".  W.  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  R.  Kimball,  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Knapp,  judge  police  court,  1870 — ,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Daniel  D.  Patten,  1689  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  W.  Perkins,  L.,  182  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Rev.  A.  J.  Pike,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.      First  father-in-law  and  grandfather. 

David  Ouigg,  L.,  99  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  B.  S.  Saxhorn,  L.,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

Edward  P.  Scales,  M.  D.,  class  secretary,  Newton,  Mass. 

Robert  S.  Southgate,  agent,  West  Detroit,  Mich.  Son,  Congregational  Rev. 
in  Mich. 

Edwin  A.  Thomas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Upton,  police  justice,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Valentine,  U.  S.  attorney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Wallace,  Weston,  Vt. 

Wm.  K.  Rowell,  died  Nov.  22,  1886. 

Chauncey  Nve,  born  April  4,  1828  ;   died  March  4,  1888. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Ladd,  LL.  D.,  Dartmouth  College,  1887;   died  May  13,  1891. 

S.  S.  Harris,  died  Dec.  11,  1892. 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Allen,  died  April  26,  1893. 

John  R.  Baker,  died  Jan.  30,  1894. 

The  deceased  members  left  28  children. 

A  class  meeting  is  proposed  in  June,  1895.  Every  man  is  expected  to  be  present 
in  person  or  by  letter,  unless  his  name  is  starred. 

'56.  Ex-Governor  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  of  Epping  is  named  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  congressman  in  the  First  New  Hampshire  district. 

'56.  We  take  the  following  from  The  Congregatioualist  of  April  5:  "The 
resignation  of  Rev.  Calvin  Cutler,  of  Auburndale,  last  Sunday,  closes  the  longest 
term  of  service,  with  a  single  exception,  of  any  Congregational  pastor  in  Boston  or 
vicinity.  He  was  settled  over  his  present  charge  twenty-seven  years  ago.  To  hold 
a  single  pastorate  so  long  and  so  honorably  as  he  has  done  calls  for  congratulations 
both  to  the  church  and  its  pastor." 

'63.  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  March  gives  a  page  of  portraits  of  the  members 
at  large  of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention.  Among  these  are  two  Dart- 
mouth men,  both  of  this  class,  Wm.  P.  Goodelle  and  Jesse  Johnson. 

'67.  The  Republicans  of  Indiana  nominated  Wm.  A.  Ketcham  for  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state  at  their  convention  April  25.  Of  the  nomination  the  Indianapolis 
News  says  :  "  For  attorney-general  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  ticket  was  chosen. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  lawyer  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Ketcham  has  a  brilliant  war  record,  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  his 
profession,  and  an  untarnished  reputation  as  a  man  of  probity  and  force  of  charac- 
ter.    Altogether  we  should  say  that  his  nomination  was  the  best  that  was  made." 

"68.  The  Boston  Post  of  February  7  prints  a  likeness  of  H.  C.  Bliss,  with  words 
of  praise  for  his  advocacy  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  of  a  bill  to 
prevent  intimidation  of  employes  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  voters. 
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'69.  Edmund  S.  Wood  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Ulster  county  bar.  He  was  born  in  Winchester.  Af- 
ter graduation  he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Cooperstown  Institute,  N.  Y. 

'71.  Died,  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  February  9,  Mrs.  Alice  C,  wife  of  John  Her- 
bert. 

'72.  Henry  D.  Pierce  is  manager  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  at  Chicago. 
Address,  400  N.  Water  street. 

'74.  James  R.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  who  was  a  member  of  this  class  till  near  the 
time  of  their  graduation,  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  4,  of  pneumonia. 
He  had  been  located  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  Minneapolis  as  a  physician. 

'74-     Alfred  W.  Beasley  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Peoria,  111. 

'75.  Wm.  S.  Forrest  is  practising  law  at  Chicago.  Address,  room  1002,  Secur- 
ity building. 

"77.  Arthur  F.  Town  is  practising  law  at  Chicago.  Address,  1004  Tacoma 
block. 

'78.  George  H.  Gilbert  is  an  instructor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Address,  536  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 

'78.  Clarence  E.  Burleigh  is  a  lawyer  at  Chicago.  Address,  room  45,  90  La 
Salle  street. 

'78.     Edward  H.  Chadwick  is  practising  law  at  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

"77.  George  W.  Bartlett  is  with  Fontaine  Crossing  Company  of  Chicago.  Ad- 
dress, room  933,  Rookery. 

178.  J.  W.  Henry  was  recently  elected  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  high 
school  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

,82.  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Ridgeland,  111.,  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
in  sacred  music  and  liturgies  before  the  students  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

'82.  Rev.  P.  W.  Crannell,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Baptist  church  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  March  11. 

'82 .     Henry  E.  Cushing  is  practising  medicine  at  Champaign,  111. 

'84.  The  decennial  reunion  of  this  class  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
Hanover.  Thus  far  forty  members  have  signified  that  they  will  be  present.  The 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Wheelock  Tuesday  evening,  June  26.  The  class  has 
elected  the  following  executive  committee:  J.  A.  Deboer,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Clarence 
Howland,  New  York,  N.  A.  McClary,  Chicago,  111.,  and  G.  D.  Lord,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'85.  Richard  Hovey  sailed  for  Europe  May  7.  He  will  be  absent  one  year 
travelling  extensively. 
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'85.     A  daughter  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Webb. 

'86.  Married,  in  Wolfeborough,  N.  H.,  April  11,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ross  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  Nellie  O.,  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Hersey  '56,  of  Wolfebor- 
ough. 

'86.  Malvern  A.  Howe  is  a  member  of  the  Hose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

"Sy.  G.  E.  Johnson  has  left  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now  study- 
ing pedagogy  and  psychology  in  Clark  University. 

'87.  Herbert  C.  Phillips  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Chicago.  Address, 
Hotel  Metropoli. 

'88.  Charles  R.  Spaulding  is  in  the  coal  business  in  Chicago.  Address,  room 
608,  215  Dearborn  street. 

'88.  C.  Leslie  Cobb  has  been  since  February  1st  in  the  employ  of  the  Assur- 
ance Lloyds  of  America,  61-63  William  street,  New  York. 

'88.  Dr.  R.  B.  Rand  of  North  Abingdon,  Mass.,  was  married  April  18  to  Miss 
Jennie  Holbrook  of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 

'88.     Fred  R.  Shapleigh  died  last  March  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  of  consumption. 

'89.     John  R.  Perkins  has  entered  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

"89.  F.  J.  Allen  had  a  poem  in  the  Boston  Journal  recently,  entitled  "  Que- 
chee." 

'90.  W.  A.  Bacon  continues  to  supply  the  church  at  Canton,  Conn.,  and  his 
work  is  accompanied  with  large  success. 

'90.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  who  is  the  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Record  and  Advertiser,  has  just  published  a  racy  book  on  "The  Show  at  Wash- 
ington. "  Some  idea  of  the  book  can  be  gained  from  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents:  "White  House  Ways,"  "Around  Grover's  Council  Board,"  "  Sketched  in 
the  Senate,"  "Pat  and  Personal,"  "In  the  Speaker's  Eye,"  "Nine  Black  Bundles 
of  Law,"  "  Told  after  Adjournment,"  "  Smoke  Talks,"  etc.,  etc.  To  introduce  the 
book,  a  limited  edition  is  issued  at  the  low  price  of  35  cents,  postpaid. 

'90.  J.  H.  Gerould,  who  has  been  elected  as  assistant  in  zoology,  has  assumed 
his  duty. 

'90.  F.  O.  Grover,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  Western  Military  Academy  at 
Alton,  111.,  the  past  two  years,  will  enter  Harvard  University  next  fall  for  graduate 
study  in  biology. 

'91.  After  a  brief  illness  Guy  George  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Mary  Hitchcock 
Hospital  April  16.     After  graduation  he  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  Wind- 
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sor  High  school,  and  faithfully  performed  his  duty  until  stricken  with  fever.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  here,  where  he  received  the  best  of  medical  treatment,  but 
the  disease  proved  stronger  than  human  skill. 

'91.  Word  was  received  recently  of  the  death  of  Lawrence  Thompson  at 
Shanghai,  China.  Mr.  Thompson's  health  had  been  seriously  impaired  for  some 
months,  and  last  fall  he  embarked  for  a  trip  around  the  world  in  a  sailing  vessel,  in 
the  hope  of  strengthening  his  nervous  system,  which  had  become  seriously  de- 
ranged. He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  ship  Governor  Goodwin,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  cablegram  announced  his  arrival  in  the  city  whence  comes  now  the 
news  of  his  death.  The  first  message  contained  no  intimation  of  sickness,  and  the 
last  message  assigned  no  cause  for  death ;  but  a  short  time  ago  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  wife  of  the  ship's  captain,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Thompson  was 
taken  ill  during  the  second  week  of  the  voyage  and  was  no  better  when  the  ship 
reached  Shanghai.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Thompson  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  Worcester  Telegram,  and  from  there  he  returned  home  to 
Concord  to  enter  the  office  of  the  Capital  Fire  Insurance  Company.  This  position 
he  relinquished  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  though  failing  health  prevented  his  becoming  active  in  this  line  of  work. 
Last  fall  he  embarked  on  the  voyage  from  which  he  will  never  return.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  mother  and  sister. 

'91.     John  Abbott  has  signed  with  the  New  Bedfords  for  the  coming  season. 

'93,  D.  M.  C. — Paul  Carson  is  assistant  surgeon  in  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
Boston. 

'93,  D.  M.  C. — Dr.  D.  M.  Trecartin  has  been  promoted  to  surgical  dresser  in 
Boston  city  hospital. 

'93,  D.  M.  C. — Dr.  C.  S.  Abbott  is  practising  in  Laconia. 

'93,  non-grad. — Carl  C.  Fletcher,  formerly  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Republican,  and 
later  connected  with  the  Rutland  Herald  and  Burlington  Free  Press,  has  taken  the 
position  of  local  editor  of  the  St.  Albans  Messenger. 
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We  shall  be  at  Hanover  at  stated  -periods  during  the  season,  and 
solicit  orders  for  Custom  Garments  and  Mackintoshes. 
Respectfully , 


FEINEMAN    BROS., 
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DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fail  River  Line  to  Hew  York,  anil  all  Points  Soutl)  and  West. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence. 
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leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
and  folders  applv  to  Ashley  K.  Hardy. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNOR, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 
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COLLEGE  BOOR  STORE. 

NEW    AND    SECOND-HAND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth   Stationery. 

Agents    for    the    Wirt    Fountain    Pen,  and    WaroVs    14- 

Carat  Pen. 

MlILE^GrlCS     TO    LET. 

Next  door  to  Rollins  Chapel. 

LAKE    &    SAISTBORM. 


C.     F.    COLBY, 

Practical  Book=Binder 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
11    Maple    Street. 
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The  Simplex  Printer. 

A  new  invention  for  duplicating  copies  of 
writing's  and  drawings. 


From  an  orieinal.  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  Fifty  copies 
of  type- writer  manuscripts  produced  in  15 
minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and  samples. 
Agents  wanted. 

Lawton  &  Co.,  22  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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at  the  store. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  >GENCIES, 

Boston,  New  York,    Chicago,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and 

Toronto. 

EVERETT    O.    FISK    «fc    CO.,    PROPRIETORS. 

President— Everett  O.  Fisk,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.  Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  Room  3, 
131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boynton,  120V2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
W.  O.  McTaggart,  32  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH    -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most   popular  and   desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 
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THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried    in    Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets. 
Pitchers,  etc. 

Discount  to  Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


LOWELL,    MASS. 
STATIONERS,  ENGRAVERS,  and  BLANK-BOOK  MAKERS. 

We  solicit  orders  for  personal  and  fraternity  and  club  engraving.  We  furnish 
note-books  and  paper  for  the  class-room. 

Your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  and  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good 
goods  and  good  work. 


New  England  Bureau  of  Edugation. 


Reasons  why  this  Bureau  has  gained  and  deserves  the  confidence  and  pat- 

ronage  of  so  large  a  constituency  of  Teachers  and  School 

Officers  all  over  the  Nation. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  New  England,  having  been 
established  in  1876, 

2.  Because  its  manager  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  a  professional  educa- 
tor, and  has  become  familiar  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  every  grade  of 
schools,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers. 

3.  Because  the  number  of  our  candidates  is  large,  and  embraces  many  of 
the  ablest  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  profession. 

4.  Because  all  applications  for  teachers  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5.  Because  our  pledge  for  fair  dealing  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  patrons  has  been  redeemed. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

.,    n        ^      _      „  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Sept.  19,  1892. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Orcutt :  r       y       y 

Your  letter  of  1  yth  Sept.  is  received.    You  are  correct  in  supposing  that 

I  wished  you  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  interests,  as  if  you  were  the  head  of  the  school. 

The  time  was  so  short  that  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise  ;  and  allow  me  to  add  that 

I  did  so  with  entire  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  your  judgment.     Your  experience 

has  been  such  that  I  felt  perfectly  safe  in  putting  the  responsibility  on  you.     I  believe 

that  there  are  other  excellent  teachers'  bureaus,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  putting  a 

matter  of  so  much  importance  to  me  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ANY  OTHER.     If  I  had 

insisted  on  seeing  the  candidate  or  corresponding  with  him,  I  might  have  lost  the 

opportunity  to  engage  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  selected,  and  been  forced  to  take 

an  inferior  teacher. 

I  expect  Mr.  M 's  work  will  prove  your  judgment  of  him  correct.    His 

estimate  of  himself  makes  him  strong  where  I  am  weak,  and  that  is  what  I  want. 

Yours  cordially, 

E  H.  WILSON. 

S^- FORMS    AND    CIRCULARS    SENT    FREE. 
=  ■  ^ 

Register  now  for  constantly  occurring  vacancies,  in  every  grade 
of  school,  in  every  part  of  the  nation  and  abroad. 


ADDHESS       OR       CALL       UPON 


HIRAM    ORCUTT,    Manager, 

3  Somerset  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


H.  W.  CARTER, 


DEALER   IN 


Fancy  Groceries,  etc.    Fine  Teas  and  Coffees  a  Spe- 
cialty.    Headquarters    for  Fruits 
and     Confectionery. 

HANOVEE,    1ST.    HL 

:nt.  j±.  frost, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Gold  and  Fountain  Pens, 

Cutlery,  Base-Ball  and  Tennis  Supplies, 

And  other \ goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FINE  "WATCHES    PROMPTLY   REPAIRED   AND   WARRANTED. 

The  undersigned  has  purchased  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  P.  H.  Wliitcomb,  and  ivith  a  complete  outfit  of  new 
type  is  prepared  to  do  all  hinds  of  Job  Printing  at  reasona- 
ble rates, 

LIKWOOD    C.   GILLLS, 

Hanover,     N.     H. 


STUDENTS  will  find  everything 
needed  in  Hardware,  Tin,  Sheet-Iron 
and  Copper  Ware,  Stoves  and  Stove  Fur- 
niture at 

BROWN    BROTHERS, 

First  door  north  of  Post-office. 


CHIN    TOON    HANG, 

The  Chinese  Laundryman. 


Special  care  given   to  Outing  Shirts. 


F.    ABEAHAM 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Smokers'  Articles.     Meerschaum  Pipes  Made  to  Order 

and  Repaired. 

Class  Pipes  a  Specialty.     Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to. 
25,    27,    and    29    Court    Street,    Boston. 


Acme  -Stea^m 


/AUNDF^Y, 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Prices  the  lowest  for  perfect  work.     Promptness   a   specialty.     Ten   per  cent, 
discount  to  holders  of  cooperative  tickets. 

A.  J.   MATTHEWS,  4-gent  for  Dartmouth. 

4 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELQCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

First-Class  Workmanship Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


GO    TO    THE 

Old  Dartmouth  Livery 

and  Boarding  Stable 

For  first-class  rigs  and  be  used  WHITE. 

Large  Parties,  Ball  Clubs,  etc.,  carried  at  Low 
Rates. 

Coaches  to  all  trains.  Capital  drivers  always 
on  hand  to  wait  on  our  customers.  Orders 
left  at  our  place  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Call  and  see  us. 

SWASEY  *  SON. 


G.  W.  HOFFMAN 
DENTIS  _. 

White  River  Junction. 


All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 
Agent  for  Columbia  Bicycles. 
Room  i  , Gates  Block. 


3  0112  105725730 


SLEEPER  k  HOOD, 


RESERVED  FOR 


i  p.  in\\i, 


AT  THE 


Dartmouth   Bookstore 


Carter's  Restaurant, 

CARTELS  BLOCK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


pon?i$r>  ai?d  Domestic;  Qi^ars,  and 
a  <?l?oie<^  Cir}<?  of  pip<?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER. 


Merchant 

Tailors, 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnish- 
ing Goods, 

90  No.   Main  St.,   Concord. 


Represented  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
by  our  Agent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wood- 
ward. Five  per  cent,  discount  to 
Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 

DEALER   IN 

FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 

AND  VARNISHED. 


jg®=*  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  west  manner. 


